OCTOBER. 1960 


Paul Roberts: Linguistics and Teaching English 
David Kaula: Everyman and Dr. Faustus 


Richard M. Eastman: The Open Parable 


Charles Kaplan: Jack Burden, Modern Ishmael 


; James G. Southworth: Poetry of Richard Wilbur 
Donald J. Gray: Indiana Supports the High Schools 
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HARBRACE SOURCEBOOKS 
Text, Sources, and Criticism 


THis NEW seERuES gives the student immediate access to important literary 
and historical materials to draw upon in writing research papers. Four 
books in the series are now available and five new Harbrace Sourcebooks 
are scheduled for publication in 1961. 


Published in 1960 


JULIUS CAESAR IN SHAKESPEARE, 
SHAW AND THE ANCIENTS 


edited by G. B. Harrison, University of Michigan 
215 pp. 1.95 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE: Text and Criticism 
edited by Ricnarp Letris, Roperr F. McDonneLL, and E. 
Morris, Ohio University 

206 pp. 1.95 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SALEM? Second Edition 
edited by Davw Levin, Stanford University 
238 pp. 1.95 


TRAGEDY: PLAYS, THEORY, AND CRITICISM 
edited by Ricuarp Levin, State University College on Long Island 
217 pp. 2.25 


Coming in 1961 


COMEDY: PLAYS, THEORY, AND CRITICISM by Marvin Felheim 


SOURCEBOOK ON LANGUAGE by Robert Gorrell and 
Charlton Laird 


SOURCEBOOK ON SOCRATES by Richard Levin 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN: TEXT, SOURCES, CRITICISM 
by Kenneth S. Lynn 


THE SCARLET LETTER: TEXT, SOURCES, CRITICISM 
by Kenneth S. Lynn 


We HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
fiom 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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because 


from this lively 
springboard 
the student 


plunges happily 
and knowingly 


good 
reading 


plentifully 
supplied in 


better 


writing 


stimulated by 
such expert 
guides as 


Sharp-eyed teachers have already chosen 
the just published Ath edition of 


Preface Critical Reading 


by Richard D. ALTICK 


Long considered “excellent for any course which emphasizes 
the interrelations of reading, writing, and thinking,” this new 
edition focuses more specifically on applications of critical 
reading to the student’s own writing, includes many fresh new 
illustrations and exercises, and further clarifies the principles 
of clear thinking in accord with modern logistics. 347 pp., $3.75 


Interpreting 


Literature 
REVISED EDITION 
by K. L. Knickerbocker 
& H. Willard Reninger 
848 pp., $6.50 


Teachers everywhere are enthusi- 
astic about “freshness” and 
organization” of 


— most attractive anthology. 
and MANY other volumes 


The University 


Handbook 


by Harris W. Wilson 
Louis G. Locke 


494 pp., $3.00 


A special supplement of diag- 
nostic exercises, free to teachers, 
further augments the high value 
of the handbook chosen this year 


=> by scores of teachers for its “real- 


istic, sensible treatment of gram- 
mar; completeness; clarity; and 
convenient size.” 


Masters and 
Masterpieces of the 


Short Story Alt. Ed. 


by Joshua McClennen 
570 pp., $2.85 


46 top-flight stories in a new 
companion volume to its highly 
successful original. 


of high quality reading 


Fundamentals of 


Present-Day English 


by Carle B. Spotts 
380 pp., $2.50 


A new alternate for the manual 
workbook that has proved, in 
thousands of classrooms, an un- 
usually effective answer to the 
needs of college freshmen. In- 
cludes many helpful teaching 
aids; class-tested exercises. 


and MANY other outstanding guides to good writing 


all available from 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, W. Y. 
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DISTINGUISHED 
ANTHOLOGIES 
FROM 


FORM AND IDEA, revised edition 


By MORTON W. BLOOMFIELD and EDWIN W. 
ROBBINS, both, The Chio State University 


Designed for composition courses, this collection of forty 
essays provides diversity in tone, approach, and type 
and covers a wide range of subject matter. In the present 
edition, twenty-one essays from the first edition are retained 
and nineteen new ones added. 


Spring, 1961 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


By MARVIN MAGALANER and EDMUND L. VOLPE, 
both, The City College of New York 

The editors of this short story anthology have restricted 
their selections to twelve in order to include extensive 
editorial apparatus—introductory essays for each author 
and a separate Teacher’s Manual of classroom aids. The 
following authors are represented: Hawthorne, Mansfield, 
Fitzgerald, Chekhov, Hemingway, Lawrence, Porter, Faulk- 
ner, Mann, James, Conrad, and Joyce. 

Winter, 1961 Paperback 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A College Anthology 


By DONALD B. CLARK, LEON T. DICKINSON, 
CHARLES M. HUDSON, and GEORGE B. PACE, all, 
University of Missouri 

In this anthology, the editors group selections, drawn from 
the eighth through the twentieth centuries, into sections 
representing five historical periods. They include intro- 
ductory essays for each period and each author, in addition 
to om 4 questions, footnotes, and a glossary. 


1960 1057 pages $8.00 
The Macmillan Company 60 Fittn averwe, New York 11, ¥. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An Orrictat Orcan or THE Nationat Councit or TeacHers or ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
G. SrrickLanp JaMes Squire WituaM S. Warp 
Indiana University University of Illinois University of Kentucky 


Editor: James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ADVISERS, 1960 

Harotp B. University of Minnesota; Maurice Beene, Purdue University; Eowaro E. 
Bostetrer, University of Washington; Evwis H. Cany, Indiana University; Wattace W. 
Dovetas, Northwestern University; Vernon Hat, Jr., Dartmouth College; Harrison Hayrorp, 
Northwestern University; Rosert B. Hemman, University of Washington; Rosert Hoopes, 
Michigan State University (Oakland); Ricnarp M. Hostey, University of Missouri; Jupson 
Jerome, Antioch College; Cuartton Lamp, University of Nevada; Wixirren Lynskey, Purdue 
University; Ataw D. McKuop, Rice Institute; Henry Popkin, New York University; Kester 

, University of Oregon; Eart R. Wasserman, Johns Hopkins University; Srepuen E. 

Whuicuer, Cornel; University; B. J. Harvard University 


Vol. 22 CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1960 


LINGUISTICS AND THE TEACHING OF ENGuIsH: Paul Roberts 
Time In EveryMAn AND Dr. Faustus: David Kaula 
Tue Open Parasite: Richard M. Eastman 
Jack Burpen: Mopern Isumaet: Charles Kaplan 
Tue Poetry oF Ricnarp Wiisur: James G. Southworth 


InpiANA Supports THE Hicu Scuoots: Donald J. Gray 


Rounp Taste: That Course for Sophomores (William Kenney), Evalu- 
ating Student Essays in Literature (James Ruoff), Making the Most of 
Your Personal Library (Allen B. Brown), “—on Beauty Bare” (Thomas 
L. Robertson, Jr.) 


Councitetrer: Golden Anniversary Convention, 1960 (Hardy R. Finch), 
Nominees for Trustees of the Research Foundation of the NCTE, 
Footnote on Frosh (Raymond Roseliep) 


Current Enciish Forum: Kind of and Its Congeners (Jean Malmstrom) 


ResuttaL: The Care and Feeding of Freshmen ( Robert G. Lawrence), 
Report on a Trial of the Oregon Plan (S. J. Sackett), Transition (Sam- 
uel Hazo) 

News anv Ipgas: Who Goes There? (verse, Warren Beck) 


Books AND Recorps: Long-Playing Records of Literature in English, 1958- 
1959 (Stephen Whicher), New Books 
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It was with real regret that I heard 
Fred Gwynn was to retire from the 
editorship of College English; it was 
with great surprise that I learned NCTE 
selected me as his successor; and it is 
with humility and hope that I now be- 
gin my tenure. The humility is justified 
y my own immense ignorance of the 
job of editing, the hope by the help 
and advice I have already received, espe- 
cially from the former editor and from 
the NCTE officers. 


College English is unique among the 
little magazines. It is not so specialized 
as to attract only a limited number of 
scholars, nor is it so general as to be 
of little professional use. It is not dedi- 
cated to the promotion of a single criti- 
cal view, nor is it fearful of engaging in 
significant controversy. Now approach- 
ing 10,000 in circulation, College Eng- 
lish. is undoubtedly read by more college 
English teachers than any other profes- 
sional publication. 


The aim of a new editor of College 
English must be, first, to keep the maga- 
zine what it has become—the best forum 
for the exchange of ideas on the teach- 
ing of English and the best outlet for 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.48). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 


A Note from the Editor 


For Contributors and Readers 


publication of excellent and usable schol- 
arship and criticism. Beyond this, the 
editor may aim at keeping his colleagues 
aware of the many problems of the pro- 
fession and alert to solutions as they are 
offered in argument or tested in experi- 
ment. 

Perhaps the highest compliment that 
can be paid to College English is for the 
teacher to carry it into the classroom 
to quote an article that will stimulate 
discussion on the style of a novel, the 
imagery of a poem, or the construction 
of a sentence. The frequent and prac- 
tical use of College English may serve 
as living wor to the basic vitali 
and genuine significance of the linguistic 
and literary scholarship of our time. 

If College English is to surpass in the 
future the high achievement of the past, 
its success will depend as much on the 
contributor and the reader as on the 
editor. The contributor must give us the 
benefit of his best efforts, and the read- 
er must keep us alert to his deepest in- 
terests. If contributors and readers join 
forces with the editor, the future of 
College English surely is assured. 


James E. Miter, Jr. 


tained in transit, when the request for the 
missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will rmit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertisin 
should addressed to the National Counc 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to 
Editor, College English, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Second-class 
postage paid at Danville, Illinois, and at 
Champaign, Illinois. Copyright, 1960, he 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 
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For the student and the writer 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, 3rd Edition 
by GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington; 
C. DAVID MEAD, Michigan State University; and 
WILLIAM CHARVAT, Ohio State University 
A standard in its field, this clearly organized book 
serves the writer twofold as: 

© a quick, authoritative reference 

® an analytical survey of the English language. 
Both purposes are aimed toward aiding the writer 
structurally and semantically to achieve better ex- 
pression in his writings. 
1960 524 pages Text price: $4.50 

LONDON IN DICKENS’ DAY e A Guided Research Book 
by JACOB KORG, University of Washington 

This concise account of Dickens’ 19th century 
London offers the student a fascinating 
account of the people and times that 

were the author’s raw material. 

1960 179 pages Text price: $1.95 

JOSEPH CONRAD’S HEART OF DARKNESS: 
Backgrounds and Criticisms 
edited by LEONARD F. DEAN, University of Connecticut 

A presentation of criticism, background and 
the novel itself, this analysis correlates 
Conrad’s experience with the story 

and, in turn, the story with the 

meaning. 

Sept. 1960 192 pages Text price: $1.95 

THE WRITTEN WORD: The Forms of Writing 
by ROBERT DANIEL, University of Missouri, and 
GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington 

This book shows how the student, by studying 

the main forms of literature, can improve 

his own composition through the con- 

cept that “the basis of good writ- 

ing is good reading.” 

1960 726 pages Text price: $5.25 

LITERATURE AND THE IRRATIONAL 

a study in anthropological backgrounds 

by C. WAYNE SHUMAKER, 
University of California at Berkeley 
Are writers more primitive than ordinary men? To 
find the answer to this question, the author examines 
primitive thought constructively and applies the 
principles directly to the continuity of creative liter- 
ary patterns. A provocative supplementary text for 
students of literature and the humanities. 
1960 275 pages Text price: $4.90 


Pe For approval write: Box 903, Dept. CE 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


Effective Knglish 


by PHILIP GERBER 


An outstanding integration of reading, 
writing, speaking and listening skills. 


$5.50 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in 
handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
(regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 


ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65¢ to 95c 


For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
Department RANDOM HOUSE e 457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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A STUDENT’S KEY TO 


NEW HORIZONS College Studenis 
IN UNDERSTANDING 
are invited to submit poetry 


Webster’s New Collegiate mss. for possible inclusion 
Dictionary in annual Anthology of Col- 

lege Poetry. 

While missiles soar 

from the launching CLOSING DATE NOV. 5 

pads of Cape Cana- 

veral to explore the 

mysteries of space, 

| 

are tracking their are invited to submit poetry 

couse through the mss. for possible inclusion 


printed page and 2 
spoken utterances to in annual National Teachers 


detect new words and Anthology. 
meanings. 
CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


No Fees Are Required 


NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIATION 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


The plav’s the thing... 


wherein to catch the conscience of a king or the attention 
of a student. Bantam’s plays are drawn from the great 
dramatists of all ages, from Euripides to Ibsen, Sheridan 
to Shaw. Teachers will find these books highly effective 
in building student interest. A partial listing includes: 


SC78 TEN PLAYS BY EURIPIDES—(Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, Andromache, 
Ion, Trojan Women, Electra, Iphigenia among the Taurians, The Bacchants, and 
Iphigenia at Aulis.) Translated by Moses Hadas and John McLean. Introduction by 
Moses Hadas. SC70 SEVEN PLAYS BY AUGUST STRINDBERG — (The 
Stronger, Miss Julie, Comrades, The Bond, The Father, Crimes and Crimes, and 
Easter.) Translated by Arvid Paulson. Introduction by John Gassner. SC80 FIVE 
PLAYS BY OSCAR WILDE — (Salome, The Importance Of Being Earnest, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, A Woman Of No Importance, and An Ideal Husband.) Introduction 
by Hesketh Pearson. AC68 ARMS AND THE MAN — George Bernard Shaw — 
Introduction by Louis Kronenberger. FC23 FOUR GREAT PLAYS. BY IBSEN — 
(A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy Of The People, and The Wild Duck.) Introduction 
by John Gassner. AC31 THE CRUCIBLE — Arthur Miller — Introduction by 
Richard Watts, Jr. 


For examination copies, please write: NY18, The Education Department 
Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York. 
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first comments on three new books 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE, 


New Shorter Edition 
Edited by Norman Foerster and Robert Falk 


“Seems excellent. | shall be using it next quarter, and subsequently, for a two-quarter course 
in Survey of American Literature." Mildred Munday, Evansville College, Indiana 


“An attractive book with a fine selection of material. The numbering of lines throughout the 
volume is most helpful to the teacher and student. | am grateful for the extension of coverage 
in contemporary criticism. It is one of the few one-volume texts which can be used for a whole 
year’s work."’ Thomas F. Marshall, Kent State University 


1223 pages 1960 $7.50 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL: 


A Panorama 


Lionel Stevenson 


“This new study of the English novel by Lionel Stevenson is especially interesting in its emphasis 
on the thought of the periods (chronological divisions), instead of on the major figures. This 
has thrown more light on lesser novelists and gives a clear continuity of movement. I'm 
delighted to be oble to make use of this work in September.” Walter M. Crittenden, University 
of Southern California 


“This is an outstanding act'2vemenf, blending scholarship with readability. Mr. Stevenson has 
carefully organized his material and selected the important trends to comment on. This will be 
@ great help to students." Martin Tucker, Long Island University 


539 pages 1960 $4.00 


TWENTY-NINE STORIES 
Edited by William Peden 


“This seems an excellent anthology; the introduction is simple gh for begi s, the criti- 
cism at the end of each story says enough without taking words out of the instructor's mouth, 
and the questions lead into important aspects of the stories." R. K. Turner, Jr., Virginia Military 
Institute 


“An authoritative selection and a useful introduction.” Charles E. Shain, Carleton College, 
Minnesota 


383 pages 1960 Paper covers $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY «¢ Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dollas Palo Alto 
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Announcing two new volumes in 


THE LAUREL SHAKESPEARE SERIES 


The highly acclaimed play-per-volume series 
With the largest type and most readable page in paperback 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING with a Modern Commentary by Virgil 
Thomson, noted composer of Shakespearean background music. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM with a Modern Commentary by Lincoln 
Kirstein, Trustee of the American Shakespeare Festival. 


Each volume of the Laurel Shakespeare Series contains a commentary by 
a noted Shakespearean actor, director or critic and an essay on Shake- 
speare and His Theater by the general editor of the Series, Francis Fergus- 
son, plus glossary notes and suggestions for further reading. The texts are 
modern restorations of the original folios by Charles Jasper Sisson. 


Volumes available to date: 


HAMLET MACBETH 
Modern Commentary by Maurice Modern Commentary by Flora 
Evans. Robson. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW TWELFTH NIGHT 
Modern Commentary by Margaret Modern Commentary by E. Martin 


Webster. Browne. 


ROMEO AND JULIET OTHELLO 
Modern Commentary by W. H. Modern Commentary by John 
Auden. Houseman. 


RICHARD 'Il AS YOU LIKE IT 
Modern Commentary by Stuart Modern Commentary by Esme 
Vaughan. Church. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE , THE WINTER'S TALE 
Modern Commentary by Morris Modern Commentary by D. A. 
Carnovsky. Traversi. 


JULIUS CAESAR HENRY IV, PART | 
Modern Commentary by Philip Modern Commentary by Sir Ralph 
Lawrence. Richardson. 


Coming in November: 


KING LEAR with a Modern Commentary by Dudley Fitts. 
SONNETS. All of the sonnets with an analytical introduction by C. L. Barber. 


35c per volume 


examination copies and illustrated tatalogues, please write 


‘ 


DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave:, New York 17, N. 
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ODYSSEY PRESS 


CREATIVE WAYS TO TEACH ENGLISH: GRADES 7—-12 
by Don M. Wolfe $4.25* 


LANGUAGE ARTS AND LIFE PATTERNS: GRADES 2-——8 
by Don M. Wolfe $5.00* 


On its publication in 1958, Creative Ways to Teach English: Grades 
7—12 was received with enthusiastic acclaim and is now in wide use 
throughout the country. The new companion text, Language Arts and Life 
Patterns: Grades 2—8, to be published in January, 1961, will without ques- 
tion be received with equal enthusiasm. Together, the two books provide 
a well-organized, stimulating, brilliantly written program of language-arts 
methods in the elementary grades and English methods in the junior-senior 
high school grades. Here, then, are two outstanding texts for college meth- 
ods courses which are also invaluable manuals of procedure for teachers in 
service. All teachers of English—whether elementary or high school—know 
the author through his famous Enjoying English series of pupil texts. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN 
by Laurence Sterne 
Edited by James Aiken Work 


Now available in both cloth and paper covers for the first time. This 
authoritative edition has been universally praised for its textual accuracy 
and for Professor Work’s excellent introduction and careful annotation. The 
text is a verbatim reprint of the first London edition of the nine volumes, 
the last edition which Sterne himself saw through the press. The clothbound 
and paper-bound editions are identical in content. Cloth $3.00° Paper $1.95° 


A HANDBOOK TO LITERATURE, Revised and Enlarged 
by William F. Thrall, Addison Hibbard, and C. Hugh Holman 


A thorough revision of the widely-adopted book which has become a 
landmark in the field of literary studies since its first appearance in 1936. 
The book now includes alphabetically-arranged definitions and articles 
covering more than 1,000 terms pertinent to the history, criticism, and 
interpretation of literature. A list of “Some Standard Works on English and 
American Literature” has been added, and the “Outline of Literary History” 
has been brought up to date. $3.75° 


*Desk copies available only with quantity orders 


. ODYSSEY PRESS, INC., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. — 
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Ben Jonson and the Language 
of Prose Comedy 


By Jonas A. Barish. “No glasse renders a mans forme, or likenesse, so true as 
his speech,” Jonson wrote in his Discoveries. Seeking for Jonson’s “likeness” in 
his language, Mr. Barish analyzes his prose for significant patterns. As indi- 
vidual characters’ speech patterns are examined in relation to the plays’ dra- 
matic totalities, scrutiny of style expands into interpretation of the whole art 
of Jonsonian comedy. $5.00 


Shakespeare and the Craft of 
Tragedy 


By William Rosen. A refreshing study of Shakespearean plot and structure, 
which treats Shakespeare as what in fact he was—a working playwright. Mr. 
Rosen discusses how the audience’s point of view toward the protagonists in 
King Lear, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus is established. The 
book is enlivened with pertinent critical comment touching on the insights of 
modern writers from Melville to Miller. $4.75 


The History of Reynard the Fox 


TRANSLATED AND PRINTED BY 
WILLIAM CAXTON IN 1481 


Edited by Donald B. Sands. The first modern edition of Caxton’s Reynard of 
1481. Caxton’s translation introduced the comic beast epic in which narrative 
takes precedence over allegory, quite different in intent and tradition from the 
moralistic animal fables of Aesop. In a three-chapter introduction to this master- 
piece of genre literature, Mr. Sands assimilates a complex field of scholarship 
and also summarizes the best of the older studies and all the modern ones on 
Reynard as the hero of a comic beast epic. 6 halftones; 6 line cuts. $5.75 


A Cheek List of English 
Prose Fiction. 1700-1739 


By William Harlin McBurney. This complete and correct list should serve as a 
replacement for Arundel Esdaile’s pioneer work published in 1912. The list 
includes 337 authenticated items arranged chronologically by year, and alpha- 
betically within each year. Fifty-four dubious and unauthenticated titles are 
included in an appendix. $3.75 
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There is nothing quite like it anywhere else: Poetry has 
had imitators, but has so far survived them all. It is an American Insti- 
tution. To poetry-readers abroad it is still the magazine to which we 
look first, to make us aware of whatever new poetic talent appears in 
the U.S.A....” T. $. ELIOT 


A creative instrument in the development of the poetry 
of our time. . . .” ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 


Without Poetry the poem like the wild pigeon would 
have remained among us no more than an official memory.” 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Abnégation et intégrité sont les vertus fonciéres qui légiti- 
ment son éclectisme. Elle remplit, avec ferveur, une fonction qui lui 
est propre et ov il semble bien qu’elle soit irremplagable. . . .” 

—ST. JOHN PERSB 


Unique among all magazines which have supported 
poets, in being representative over a great many years of the best, and 
simply the best, poems being written.” —STEPHEN SPENDER 


y oetry has a tradition unrivalled by any similar journal of 
our time, and was the first mouthpiece of poems which have turned 
the course of our literature.” —VERNON WATKINS 


Its ee is as great, and its usefulness is greater than it 
has ever been. . —ALLEN TATE 


EDITED BY HENRY RAGO 


@ $5 a year, for 12 issues 
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Announcing 


a new series of quality 
paperbounds from the 


UNIVERSITY of NEBRASKA PRESS 


THE HERO AND THE WITNESS 


An Introduction to Wright Morris 
by David Madden 
This first full-length critico-biographical study of Morris surveys his 
work within the context of style, technique, and major theme. 
300 pages, appendix, bibliography November, $1.95 


MYTH AND METHOD 


Modern Theories of Fiction 
Edited by James E. Miller, Jr. 
A fine panorama of modern fiction criticism given in essays by James, 
oo Bowen, Lubbock, Humyhrey, Schorer, Forster, Chase, and 
rye 
168 pages, selected bibliography September, $1.00 
A Bison Book Original 


POEMS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH 


Translated, with an introduction, by Burton Raffel 
Foreword by Robert P. Creed 
Modern English versions as readable and vital as living poetry. 
106 pages October, $1.00 
A Bison Book Original 


JOURNEY OF NIELS KLIM 
TO THE 
WORLD UNDERGROUND 
by Ludvig Holberg 


Introduced and edited by James I. McNelis, Jr. 
An unexpurgated version of a classic of the 
imaginary-voyage genre. 

255 pages October, $1.10 


at | University of | 
Nebraska Press 


bookstores Lineoln ~ 
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Successful 
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The Relation of Linguistics to the 
Teaching of English 


Paut Roserts 


It is probably fair to say that linguis- 
tics is the hottest topic on the English 
teacher’s agenda at re present time. It 
is the one topic almost certain to be on 
the program wherever English teachers 
come together, and articles on the sub- 
ject claim an increasing share of the 
space in our professional journals. Lin- 
guistics is hot also in the sense that it 
gives off heat. Views tend to be extreme 
and to be extremely held. From one side 
we gather that linguistics is about to 
clear away all the problems of teaching 
English, to show us delightfully simple 
ways of bestowing literacy on the illiter- 
ate; from the other is is disclosed that 
linguists are satanically in alliance with 
progressive educationists bent on the de- 
struction of humanism and the corrup- 
tion of the youth. Whichever side you 
are on, it is perfectly clear to you that 
holders of opposing views are willful 
idiots and probably venal to boot. 

The worst are position to occup 
in this struggle is that of the wise mod- 
erate, skillfully mediating between the 
extremists. Such a person is certain to 
get clubbed mercilessly from all direc- 
tions and is likely to end screaming 


A well-known linguist, author of Under- 
standing Grammar (1954), Patterns of Eng- 
lish (1956), and Understanding English (1958), 
Paul Roberts is Professor of English at San 
Jose State College. 


louder than anybody. I have no inten- 
tion of falling into this snare. Forsaking, 
if necessary, any claims to either wisdom 
or moderation, I must ally myself with 
the linguists and say that I think they 
have much the better of the argument— 
that, indeed, I can see no real argument 
against them. But I take this position at 
some cost. I have no natural bent for 
controversy and take no pleasure in 
being the object of attack either in school 
board ee or in the pages of Col- 
lege English. 1 could wish for a cooling 
off, based on a greater measure of under- 
standing than has so far been obtained. 
Whether any great measure of under- 
standing is actually obtainable seems 
sometimes doubtful. It may be that ulti- 
mately the differences are temperamental 
rather that rational, that those whose 
major professional commitment is e¢s- 
thetic can find no common ground with 
those whose commitment is scientific. 
Perhaps what is required for a lying 
down together of traditionalists and lin- 
guists is nothing less than the long- 
sought rapprochement of the humanities 
and the sciences, and this may be alto- 
gether beyond our powers. Still I can- 
not give up hope of persuading my 
colleagues in the humanities that lin- 
guists, though working in a different 
direction, may yet be friends to their 
ground and liegemen to the Dane. 
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It seems to me that the major points 
at issue may be indicated in a series 
of three questions: 

1. What essentially are the differences 
between linguistic grammar (or what- 
ever you call it) and traditional gram- 
mar (or whatever you call that)? 

2. What is the linguistic view on cor- 
rectness? 

3. What exactly is the application of 
linguistics, supposing its views to prevail, 
to the teaching of English? 

It is easy to exaggerate the weakness 
of traditional grammar and the superibr- 
ity of linguistic grammar, as it 1s easy. 
to exaggerate the differences between 
them. They are similar in the important 
sense that they come out with by and 
large similar answers. A traditionalist 
can tell an English verb or an indefinite 
relative clause when he sees one just as 
well as a linguist can. They may have 
different names for these categories, but 
surely we can agree that differences in 
terminology are trivial differences. 

What is not trivial, however, is the 
framework in which the concepts are 
described and discussed. It has been tra- 
ditional practice to describe such con- 
cepts as noun, verb, subject, sentence 
with what are called notional definitions 
—i.e., definitions based on the su posed 
meaning of the classes. These definitions 
have certain weaknesses. For one thing, 
they are invulnerable statements: one 
can never conclude an argument about 
their truth or falsity, and arguers must 
end by simply stamping their feet. It 
may be true that sentences are groups 
of words expressing complete thoughts, 
as it may be true that angels are incor- 

real beings, but such statements can 
pursued only to tautology: what is 
a complete thought?—that which a sen- 
tence expresses; what is an incorporeal 
being?—an angel. 

What can, I think, be demonstrated 
is that such definitions are altogether un- 
usable and that in fact nobody ever uses 
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them. No one can learn the definition 
“a sentence is a group of words expres- 
sing a complete thought” and then use 
that as a criterion to sort out sentences 
from non-sentences in some particular 
language. Anyone who tried to apply it 
seriously would find himself instantly in 
serious perplexity. For instance, in what 
sense is the first sentence of this para- 
graph a complete thought? It could cer- 
tainly not stand alone, since the word 
such necessarily implies a precedin 
statement. If we were to take this defini- 
tion seriously, we would have to con- 
clude that the sentences of a paragraph 
have no relation to one another and that 
there is no connection between para- 
graphs. 

Similarly, no one can actually apply 
such.a definition as “a verb is a word 
that expresses action.” If he did, he 
would have to list as verbs such English 
words as arrival, operation, action. There 
must be some sense in which the word 
action expresses action. We do not count 
these words as verbs, not because they 
do not express action, but because they 
do not occur in what we recognize 
(somehow or other) as verb structures: 
we do not say “He will arrival,” “They 
were afraid to operation,” “I actioned.” 

Such traditional definitions as are not 
notional are relational, and these lead 
to another difficulty, that of mixing 
hierarchies in the analysis. Adjective and 
adverb, for example, are defined rela- 
tionally, in terms of what is modified: 
an adjective is a word that modifies a 
noun. This leads us to conclude that 
“dirty sink” and “kitchen sink” are 
identical structures, each consisting of | 
a noun modified by an adjective. But our 
intuition tells us that they are in some 
way different, that dirty is somehow a 
different kind of word from kitchen. If 
we were given a third structure, say 
“empty sink,” we would 1 suppose not 
hesitate to say that it is more like “dirty 
sink” than like “kitchen sink.” The tra- 
ditional definition of adjective—anything 
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that modifies a noun—simply buries and 
conceals a large and important part of 
English expression, throwing together 
such quite different structures as “our 
sink,” “dirty sink,” “kitchen sink,” “leak- 
ing sink,” “scrubbing sink,” 
sink,” “sink upstairs.” All are different, 
and the difference is that in each case the 
modifying word belongs to a different 
class or subclass. I am aware that tradi- 
tional grammarians can perceive and ex- 
press such differences, using such terms as 
“limiting adjective,” “descriptive adjec- 
tive,” “participle,” “gerund,” but they 
can do so only clumsily and with clear 
contradiction of earlier statements. 

The basic fallacy here is a mixing of 
levels of description. English structures 
can be seabed on the word-class level 
into such categories as noun, verb, ad- 
jective. They can also be analyzed on 
a relational level into such categories as 
modifier of a noun, modifier of a verb, 
subject, object. Both classifications are 
logical and both are necessary to a 
description of English syntax. But to 
mix them is like sorting the students of 
a college into the categories men, wom- 
en, and commuters. To ask, in the tra- 
ditional framework, whether kitchen in 
“kitchen sink” is a noun or an adjective 
is like asking whether John Jones is a 
man or a commuter. 

To point out the weakness of tra- 
ditional definitions is to invite the ques- 
tion—with what do you propose to 
replace them? The answer to this is— 
nothing. We must, I think, give up hope 
of finding definitions for such concepts as 
noun, adjective, subject, sentence which 
are both short and operable, which can 
actually be used to sort out the mem- 
bers of the categories. It is not hard to 
frame rational definitions for these con- 
cepts. A modern dictionary, for ex- 
ample, will give for sentence some such 
definition as this: “A structure in a lan- 
guage which is not shown by some 
grammatical feature to be a part of a 
larger structure.” But this of course is 


not applicable as a criterion until we out- 
line the grammatical features which do 
or do not make a structure part of anoth- 
er structure. To make the definition op- 
erable, we should have to describe such 
features as subject and predicate, modi- 
fication, subordination, conjunction, 
transformation. In other words, we can- 
not really define the concept “sentence 
in English” short of describing English 
grammar. 

Linguists have not, I fear, always been 
clear on this point. We have sometimes 
talked as if we had, or were on the point 
of getting, short and usable tests for de- 
termining whether items belong to one 
category or another. Thus we say “a 
noun is a word that can fill the blank in 
‘The was interesting.’ Or 
“a noun is a word that forms a plural.” 
But as definitions such statements fail in 
both directions. It is true that any item, 
any noise, that occurs in the blank in 
“The was interesting” 
will be construed as a noun. But there 
may be nouns that do not occur there 
(some things may not be interesting) 
and there are many other positions in 
which nouns occur. 

Definitions based on morphology—in- 
flectional endings and the like—seem to 
me to lead to error. If moun is defined as 
“any word that forms a plural,” then 
chaos cannot count as a noun. This 
would appear to go contrary to our in- 
tuition as speakers of English. Adjectives 
have sometimes been defined as words 
that add the endings /-er/and /-est/, as 
small, smaller, smallest. This also fails in 
both directions. It has been pointed out 
that if we were to apply it literally we 
would have to take tear as an adjective: 
tear, terror, terraced. Even worse, it re- 
sor us to put beautiful, courageous, 

opeful, in a different class from pretty, 
old, sad, which, again, is contrary to our 
intuition. 

What is true, it seems to me, is that 
in a real language it is only rarely that 
word classes or other structures are 
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signaled by some simple and unique 
signal. If we were making up a language, 
creating an artificial language, we might 
wish to order things differently. We 
might, for example, make a rule that all 
nouns end in —a and that no other words 
end in this sound. Then we could al- 
ways tell by the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of —a whether a word was 
a noun or not. 

But no real language has such a sim- 
ple structure. In English, we must al- 
ways know whether a word is a noun 
or not; otherwise we shall not be able 
to understand the sentence. But the sig- 
nals which sort out nouns from the 
other classes with which they might be 
confused—verbs and adjectives, partic- 
vlarly—are multiple. The signal might 
be an inflectional ending, like the plural 
or the possessive; it might be a deriva- 
tional ending, like -mess or -ation; it 
might be position; it might be the fact 
that our only previous experience with 
the word is in noun uses, so that we take 
it as a noun even when it occurs in a 
position in which other classes occur. 
Thus Jones in “It was Jones” is clearly 
a noun. But Green in “It was Green” 
could be taken, in speech, as an adjec- 
tive. For any particular unambiguous 
sentence we could specify exactly how 
we know that a word is a noun and 
not an adjective or a verb, but there 
is no short and simple way of saying 
how we know in all sentences. 

Similar remarks can be made about 
the concept sentence. One can imagine 
an artificial language in which sen- 
tences are marked in a simple way. Sup- 
pose that we had the custom, in English, 
of beginning every sentence with the ex- 
pression eek and concluding it with the 
expression awk: “Eek, I ran into Sam 
Jones today, awk. Eek, he’s been visit- 
ing his mother in Plainsville, awk. Eek, 
that’s not far from Toledo, awk.” Then 
we could easily define sentence: a struc- 
ture that begins with eek and ends with 
awk. Students would memorize this 
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definition at the age of six and never 
thereafter write comma faults or frag- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, no real language has 
a simple and unique signal marking the 
sentence unit, either in the intonation 
or in the segmental structure. There is 
such a thing as “sentence in English,” 
but it is marked as such in multiple 
fashion. “I have some” is a sentence; “‘if 
I have some” is not; “I have some--” 
(with the pitch staying level) is not; 
“I have some money” 1s; “Have some” 
is; “Is some” is not. There is simply no 
way of comprehending the concept 
“sentence in English” short of learning 
English grammar, either unconsciously, 
as a child learns it, or through explicit 
instruction. Certainly nobody learns or 
teaches the concept “sentence in Eng- 
lish” through steady repetition of the 
incantation “a sentence is a group of 
words expressing a complete choughe.” 

Traditional teachers do teach the con- 
cept “sentence in English,” as they teach 
such other concepts as noun, verb, ad- 
jective, subject. Some of their students, 
at least, come to recognize these struc- 
tures and to be able to identify them in 
a more or less uniform way. A linguist 
should recognize this success. But he 
must point out that it is achieved not 
because of the definitional apparatus but 
in spite of it. The traditional teacher has 
the students learn the definitions, but 
must then take care that they never ap- 
ply them. The learning comes not from 
definition and discussion of the concepts 
but from illustration, correction of mis- 
takes, and the like. The whole burden 
of generalization is placed on the stu- 
dent, who must work through the ex- 
amples to an understandirig of what the 
teacher means when he says “a sentence 
is a group of words expressing a com- 
plete thought,” “a verb is a word that 
expresses action, being, or state of 
being.” 

People nowadays frequently make re- 
marks like “Linguistics may all right 
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but we had better not give up traditional 
grammar until we are provided with 
something to take its place.” This is 
reasonable enough, unless by “some- 
thing” is meant something similar, a com- 
parable battery of short definitions. But 
neither linguistics nor anything else can 
ever provide such an t,o The 
classes English noun and English sen- 
tence are exactly as complicated as they 
are, and linguistics has no way of making 
them simpler. What linguistics does sug- 
we is that the complexities be pte 
aced, not obscured in a fallacious phi- 
losophy. What a grammarian is—or ought 
to be—interested in is not meaning di- 
rectly but the structure through which 
meaning is expressed, the mechanism by 
which meanings are distinguished. Every 
teacher of grammar must deal with 
structure and is therefore in some sense 
a structura! linguist. But it is clear that 
the study pos. roceed much more 
efficiently, and infnitely more interest- 
ingly, if we could get through the phil- 
osophical fog and focus on the actual 
signals of the language. 


The debate about correctness has been 
with us much longer than the debate 
about structure, but it seems no nearer 
conclusion. The difficulty seems to be 
at least partly a matter of misunder- 
standing, for which linguists are no 
doubt at least partly to blame. For one 
thing, linguists use the terms “correct” 
and “incorrect,” but their usage departs 
considerably from the common one. By 
“incorrect English” a linguist is likel 
to mean such a mistake as might be ww d 
by a foreigner or a child learning the 
language. Thus both “I it bought” and 
“I buyed it” are incorrect sentences. 
But a linguist, as a linguist, would not 
say that “I done it” or “I brung it” are 
incorrect sentences. They are correct in 
relation to the dialects in which they 
occur, and the question of whether the 
dialects are admired in the nation as a 
whole is a sociological, not a linguistic, 
question. 


Linguistics simply has to work in this 
way or it cannot operate as a science. 
To ask it to condemn “I done it” is 
like asking botany to condemn weeds. 
This is not to say that schools should 
not correct students who say “I done 
it.” Those who go into college or into 
business saying “I done it” are clearly 
headed for difficulties which ought to 
be pointed out to them. There is a cor- 
relation, though not a perfect one, be- 
tween the achievement of material 
success and the avoidance of expres- 
sions like “I done it,” and therefore there 
is a strong sense in which “I done it” is 
incorrect. But the reason is purely soc- 
io) sical. The best people—so defined 
by wealth or education or some other 
criterion—don’t say it, and that is all 
there is to it. 

What more might be supposed to be 
to it, I simply can’t figure out. We are 
not concerned here with “good” and 
“bad” sentences. If we are talking about 
good and bad, we can bring in such 
criteria as clarity, grace, euphony, econ- 
omy, discrimination. But if we are talk- 
ing about correctness, there is simply 
no criterion but somebody’s usage. If a 
student asks me whether an expression 
is correct or not, I have no resource 
but to reflect on whether I use it or 
whether I hear it in the conversation of 
my friends, a small but select group of 
professors of English. If my answer does 
not satisfy, and it often does not, I am 
quite at a loss. There is no other prin- 
ciple I can invoke. Certainly not an his- 
torical one—I cannot suppose it proper 
that everyone speak Elizabethan English. 
Not an analogical one—if I insist on 
bring/brought on the analogy of think/ 
thought, 1 should also, I suppose, have 
to campaign for cling/clought and 
sting/stought. So I answer according to 
the only principle I know—the usage of 
the best people, i. ¢., my friends and me. 
If the student persists—“I don’t care 
what you and your friends say; what 
I want to know is which is correct”—1 
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can only suppose him to be asking what 
God says. 

If we knew what kind of English 
God speaks, we would have no problem, 
but we don’t, and so we are reduced to 
figuring out who the best people are 
and reporting their English and _per- 
suading our students to emulate it. This 
is difficult, and perhaps linguistics will 
again be accused of destruction without 
replacement. But how is it a loss to 
be without what one never had? There 
has never been any criterion of correct- 
ness but somebody’s usage. Linguistics 
does not create this complication; it 
merely points it out. Surely the first step 
in solving a problem is to discover the 
nature of the problem. 

The problem is no doubt more com- 
plicated in the United States than it is 
—or at least than it has been—in England 
and on the continent of Europe. In coun- 
tries with an aristocracy, it is relatively 
simple to define correct language: it 
is the language of the aristocracy, which 
is partly synonymous with the educated 
class. But in the United States, which 
has no visible aristocracy and where the 
tides of anti-intellectualism sometimes 
run strong, the situation is quite differ- 
ent. To decide what correct English is, 
we must in some sense decide who the 
best people are. I think this is what 
makes the subject explosive. Professors 
of English probably sometimes feel that 
linguists are somehow traitors to their 
class, pandering to the masses. I should 
like to point out that such a position is 
no necessary consequence of Dasiehates 
It is possible to be both a linguist and 
(in some sense) a purist. I myself am 
in no doubt about who the best people 
are. They are the intellectuals, like 
Jacques Barzun and my friends and me. 

It should be noticed that the problem 
of correctness becomes much simpler 
when we are careful to discriminate be- 
tween speech and writing. Usage gov- 
erns both, but in quite different ways. 
We must be forever in disagreement 


among ourselves and with our fellow 
citizens on what is correct in speech. 
It depends on who and what and where 
we are and on who and what and where 
we want to be. But in writing, and par- 
ticularly in certain aspects of writing, 
we can achieve very considerable agree- 
ment. Nowhere are items more clearly 
right or wrong than in spelling. With 
a very few exceptions, all English words 
are correctly spelled in only one way. 
Like correctness in pronunciation, cor- 
rectness in English spelling has no logical 
basis, but unlike pronunciation, spelling 
is uniform, and the agreed on system 1s 
knowable. The same is true, though to 
a lesser extent, of punctuation, word 
forms, sentence structures that occur in 
writing. 

Yet in writing as in speech it is usage 
that controls, the difference being that 
in writing it is the usage of a relatively 
small and easily discernible group—the 
publishing industry largely—that mat- 
ters. The question “Is this correct writ- 
ten English” can be more specifically 
phrased: “Would a copy editor pass 
this?” “Does this accord ‘with the style 
books of the publishing houses?” One 
cannot change speech or retard its de- 
velopment by taking thought about it. 
It is doubtful that all the not inconsider- 
able efforts of mass education have had 
very much effect on the speech of the 
population as a whole. But the writing 
system is very largely controllable. It 
changes, but it changes very slowly, 
compared to speech. If we wanted to 
change it radically—e. g., if we wanted 
to reform our spelling—we could do 
that. 

The last of the three questions posed 
was, what exactly is the application of 
linguistics, supposing its views to pre- 
vail, to the teaching of English? First of 
all, it must be said that this is a question 
that no linguist, as a linguist, can answer, 
just as no mathematician, as a mathema- 
tician, can say what the applications of 
mathematics should be. The application 
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is a question for the teacher of English, 
and I speak from here on as a teacher 
of English and not as a linguist. 

I think that the effect of linguistics 
on the teaching of English may be pro- 
found but that it will not be the sort 
of effect commonly expected. There 
seems to be a widespread hope that the 
teaching of grammar according to lin- 
guistic principles will lead directly to 
a great improvement in writing, a falling 
off in comma faults, fragments, dangling 
modifiers, and such errors. I think that 
linguistics might make some contribu- 
tion in this direction, but I doubt that 
it will be substantial. Certainly I know 
of no way in which punctuation can 
be taught or in which “sentence sense” 
can be communicated to those who 
haven’t got it, except through some kind 
of teaching of the grammar; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that a good 
grammar will serve better here than a 
confusing one. But we must ask more 
fundamental questions. How much does 
the classroom teaching of any grammar 
contribute to improvement of writing? 
More generally, what are the processess 
through which people learn to write? 

These questions must here be an- 
swered impressionistically, since the sub- 
ject, oddly, has been very little studied. 
It is curious that it has not been, for 
the problem, though extremely complex, 
does not seem to be beyond the reach 
of ingenuity plus foundation money. It 
is nevertheless true that for the teaching 
of literacy we have built an elaborate 
and expensive educational system with- 
out ine knowing whether it does much 
good or not. It is certainly true that mil- 
lions of people in every generation learn 
to write passably well. What we do not 
know is whether this success is achieved 
because of English classes or in spite of 
them or irrelevantly to them. 

One thing that is perfectly clear is 
that only in the first years of school 
can we see the teacher making obvious 
and consistent progress. We must all 


envy the first-grade teacher. She takes 
children who cannot shape the letters 
and shows them how. She receives in 
September youngsters who are largely 
illiterate and dismisses them largely lit- 
erate in June. In the second, third, and 
fourth grade, similar progress is made, 
and we can see a clear connection be- 
tween the instruction and the improve- 
ment. 

In later grades, in high school, and in 
college, the connection is much harder 
to make out. The students— or some of 
them—continue to improve, but we don’t 
really know whether to ascribe their 
improvement to reading habits, to cor- 
rection, to practice in writing, to imita- 
tion of favorite authors, to interest, to 
growing older—or, perhaps, to instruc- 
tion in grammar and the principles of 
composition. I myself am inclined to 
doubt that there is much connection be- 
tween being able to analyze a sentence 
and being able to write one. I am a 
grammarian and I suppose more con- 
scious of sentence structures than most 
people; yet when I write, I very rarely 
choose structures deliberately, very 
rarely say to myself, “I think a subor- 
dinate clause might serve my turn here 
rather better than a participial phrase.” 
I do consider structure in punctuating. 
Probably punctuation can be taught so 
through some reference to structure, 
but there is a question to what extent 
it can be taught at all to those who are 
unable to learn it in some other way— 
e.g., through reading. 

What has been said about grammar 
goes more than triply for rhetoric. 
Grammar is hard to teach and hard to 
learn because the sentence is so very 
complex; yet it is absurdly simple com- 
pared to the paragraph. en we say 
that a paragraph ought to be unified 
and coherent and meaty, we have said 
about all there is to say. The means of 
achieving unity, ‘coherence, and meati- 
ness are infinite beyond description. It 
seems to me perfectly obvious that no- 
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body ever pauses in the heat of writing 
to think about Topic Sentences or Meth- 
ods of Paragraph Development. No- 
body, unless he is doing an exercise for 
a composition class, ever asks himself, 
“Now what would be a good topic sen- 
tence for this one?” or ever reflects, 
“I organized the last paragraph induc- 
tively, so I think I had better try a com- 
parison-and-contrast this time.” I would 
not say that exercises in these matters 
are useless. Probably they are effective 
now and then in impressing on the stu- 
dents the need for order and logic. But 
I think that their effectiveness is limited 
and that returns diminish rather soon. 
It does not seem reasonable to spend a 
large part of each year, from the seventh 
grade through the first year of college, 
pondering the mysteries of the topic 
sentence, methods of paragraph develop- 
ment, and figurative language. 

The dilemma that faces us as English 
teachers is that a great many students 


write quite badly and that the populace 
has the feeling that there is something 
we can do about it. We are to some ex- 
tent to blame for the difficulty. In 
oo responsibility for the improve- 


ment of writing, we have implied that 
we can improve it. And of course we 
can improve it, and we do, but only 
within rather severe limits. Given the 
situation—the necessity of educating all 
the children, dull as well as bright—given 
a nation not especially oriented toward 
reading and writing, not especially fond 
of intellectuals or intellect—given tele- 
vision and the other diversions that com- 
pete so successfully with the book— 
given a school system in which writing 
is done almost entirely in English classes 
and in which other teachers criticize 
English teachers because students mis- 
spell words on their objective tests— 
iven these circumstances, we must real- 
ize, and make other people realize, that 
there is a point beyond which we can- 
not improve writing, no matter how 
many papers we assign, or how thor- 


oughly we correct them, ho matter how 
small our classes, no matter how power- 
ful our methods. 

I think that the only salvation for 
teachers of freshman English or of high 
school English is to find a subject matter, 
and I think that the great contribution 
of linguistics is that it provides one. It 
give us something that is teachable, in- 
teresting, and pertinent, and this is what 
most distinguishes it from traditional 
grammar. The chief trouble with classes 
in English composition (insofar as that 
means classes in rhetoric and traditional 
grammar) is that for interest they must 
depend entirely on the personality of 
the teacher; the subject contributes 
nothing. The traditional point of view 
is that grammar is useful but dull, and 
virtually no one has ever pretended to 
discern intrinsic interest in the topic 
sentence. The linguist has an entirely 
different notion. He is not at all certain 
that his grammar is useful, but he is dead 
sure that it is interesting, and he doesn’t 
have much trouble in persuading stu- 
dents to the same opinion. There is noth- 
ing closer to us than our native language, 
nothing more important to us, more a 

art of us, and I see no reason why it 

is illegitimate to devote school time to 
studying it, objectively and dispassion- 
ately, and for its own sake. 

I am well aware that such remarks as 
these are not likely to find favor with 
school boards or PTA’s or with high 
school or college administrators. The 
layman is alarmed by the truly alarming 
illiteracy in the land, and he responds by 
wanting to put in more anti-illiteracy 
courses, by cee the effort in the 
teaching of writing. But this is a naive 
view, stemming from a misunderstanding 
of the problem. We might, by doubling 
the effort, get some improvement in writ- 
ing, say five or ten percent. But it would 
be expensive. The most practical way of 
redoubling the effort would be to cut in 
half the student-teacher ratio, but this 
would cost millions of dollars annually in 
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a large school system, hundreds of thou- 
sands in a large university. It is doubtful 
that many laymen are as alarmed about 
illiteracy as all that. 

In suggesting that English classes shift 
their emphasis from composition to sub- 
ject matter—and particularly to language 
and literature—I am not suggesting that 
they suspend their efforts to improve 
writing. | would have students in English 
classes write just as much as they do 
now, and I would have their papers as 


rigorously corrected. But I would have 
them write mostly on topics in the field 
of English—that is, on English literature 
and the English language. And I would 
hope that instructors in other depart- 
ments would be giving similar care to 
writing in their Felds If a teacher in 
history or health education complained 
to me, “My students can’t write,” I 
should reply sympathetically, “I’m hav- 
ing trouble with mine too. What are you 
doing about yours?” 


(Reprints of this article are available from NCTE for 20 cents each) 


Time and the Timeless in Everyman 
and Dr. Faustus 


Davin Kavuta 


In his recent study, Shakespeare and 
the Allegory of Evil (1958), Professor 


Bernard Spivack wee out two related 


trends in the development of the English 
morality play during the sixteenth cen- 
tury: the first a change from a hero who 
represents all humanity to one who em- 
bodies only an aspect of humanity; the 
second a change from a comic to a 
tragic ending. Behind these changes lay 
the general shift from a Catholic to a 
Protestant theological perspective. One 
of the chief purposes of the older plays 
was to demonstrate the possibility of 
salvation for all humanity: hence the 
eneralized hero and the nappy ending. 
The later plays, on the other hand, were 
more concerned with the exceptional 
individual and the dilemmas he must 
cope with in this life rather than the 
next. 

The various implications of this de- 
velopment may be seen very clearly, I 


A specialist in Elizabethan literature, David 
Kaula took bis Pb.D. at Indiana in 1956 and 
is now an instructor of English at Dartmouth. 


think, in two plays written about a 
century apart, Everyman and Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus. A comparison between the 
two is a natural, even an inevitable one 
to make, since both plays have as their 
main theme the eschatological predica- 
ment confronting every Christian indi- 
vidual, the choice whether to be 
damned or saved. Futhermore, both 
plays are basically concerned with only 
one character and his spiritual destiny; 
the other characters either symbolize 
various facets of the hero’s personal con- 
flict or are limited to strictly subsidiary 
roles. Everyman is undoubtedly the most 
skillful example of the morality play that 
has survived. T. S. Eliot claims (in 
“Four Elizabethan Dramatists”) that it 
is perhaps the one play in which “we 
have a drama within the limitations of 
art”—meaning, I gather, that nothing in 
the play is extraneous to the central 
homiletic purpose, that all elements of 
style, structure, and theme are governed 
by the conventions of allegory. The 
consistency of the form reflects the 
perfect clarity and oneness of belief in 
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10 COLLFGE 
the playwright and his audience. By 
comparison, Dr. Faustus is an impure, 
hybrid play, not merely because of the 
revisions inflicted on it by later play- 
wrights, but because it is transitional: it 
both harks back to the older drama in 
its use of the devices of homiletic alleg- 
ory, and anticipates the fully developed 
tragedy of the later Elizabethans, espe- 
cially in its conception of the hero. 

It is in their protagonists that the two 
a differ, perhaps, most obviously. 
ince Everyman is supposed to repre- 
sent all humanity he is given no social 
or political identity, no attributes which 
would suggest that his predicament is 
more common to one class of humanity 
than another. (The only political ref- 
erences in the play occur in the repeated 
designation of God as “Heuen Kynge” 
or “Chefe Lorde of paradyse,” the impli- 
cation being that all men, whatever 
their earthly status, are democratically 
equal before the one true monarch of 
the universe.) This is not to say that 
Everyman is merely an abstract figure, 
a type. He is, rather, a complete indi- 
vidual whose feelings as he faces death 
and yearns for salvation are to be under- 
stood as those of any human being 
caught in the same universal situation. In 
Everyman the soul, or that which unites 
the hero with the rest of his kind, is 
treated as incomparably more significant 
than character, or that which sets him 
apart. In Dr. Faustus, on the other hand, 
these two aspects of the hero receive a 
more equal emphasis, and as the play de- 
velops a growing tension may be ob- 
served between them. As early as the 
opening chorus Faustus is presented as 
an individual set apart by the circum- 
stances of his birth, education, and 
scholarly career. As he shows so clearly 
in his initial monologue, he is one who 
craves uniqueness, who longs to “gain 
a deity” and “reign sole king of all 
the Provinces.” But whatever Faustus 
eventually gains in distinction as a char- 
acter he loses as a soul, for however 
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cavalierly he tries to dismiss it at first 
he cannot escape the predicament of 
Everyman. All the high honor he receives 
for his learning and necromantic skill 
is ironically replaced in the end by the 
terrifying isolation of the final hour, 
when under the pressure of imminent 
damnation he yearns to lose all identity 
whatsoever and become as indistinguish- 
able as waterdrops blended with the 
ocean. 

The fact that Everyman, the repre- 
sentative individual, is saved, and Faustus, 
the exceptional individualist, is damned, 
has significant theological implications. 
Between the two plays falls the Refor- 
mation. Despite its several severe warn- 
ings, Everyman is essentially reassuring 
in its estimation of man’s chances for 
salvation. Its purpose is not to terrify 
but to edify. “This mater is wonderous 
precyous,” says the Prologue; “But the 
entent of it is more gracyous, and swete 
to bere awaye.” God at the beginnin 
speaks ruefully of His love for cuihiod 
ps sacrifice He made for them in the 
Crucifixion (“I coude do no more than 
I dyde, truely”), and His original in- 
tention that they should all be saved 
and share His glory. It is only because 
mankind is “Drowned in synne” that 
God is obliged to command Death to 
summon Everyman to his final reckon- 
ing. Once Everyman appears, however, 
he hardly bears the marks of a deep- 
dyed sinner. He is more like the anxious, 
baffled, and painfully well-intentioned 
hero of modern existentialist fiction. 
Except for the momentary truculence 
he shows at the outset when he asks 
Death what God wants with him, he 
never betrays any sign of wishing to 
resist God or question His ways, let 
alone aspire to a Faustian divinity. Once 
he realizes his spiritual danger, his faith, 
his will to be saved, is beyond question; 
and after he turns to Good Deeds and 
is joined by Knowledge the way to his 
salvation is clear. 

One reason the process of redemption 
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for Everyman seems relatively easy is 
that positive evil does not appear as a 
serious impediment. Unlike most of the 
other mortality plays, the world of 
Everyman is not invaded by the Devil 
and his ministers, the personified vices. 
The only obstacle to the hero’s redemp- 
tion is his own blindness to the true 
good, represented by his over-reliance 
on Fellowship, Kindred and Cousin, and 
Goods. These are not vices but mutable 
oods, dangerous only when their value 
is overestimated. (As Goods explains to 
Everyman, had he loved his possessions 
moderately and distributed alms his 
spiritual prospects would have been 
much brighter.) Death, too, is depicted 
as God’s dignified and _ business-like 
subordinate—not the sadistic antic of the 
medieval danse macabre. The universe 
of Everyman in general is one thorough- 
y. under the control of a benevolent 
eity who sees to it that the normal, 
repentant sinner has more than a fair 
chance to save himself: a universe in 


which the demonic is kept at a thorough- 
ly safe distance. 


Moving to Dr. Faustus, we are im- 
mediately impressed by the remoteness 
of the divine, the omnipresence of the 
demonic. Not only does God’s benevo- 
lent protection fail to show itself as a 
visible reality (even the impeccably vir- 
tuous Old Man is tormented by the 
fiends), but God’s representatives, the 
Good Angel and the Old Man, are 
heavily outnumbered by 
Lucifer, the Bad Angel, the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins, and an indefinite number of 
minor devils. The magnitude of evil 
represented in Faustus is far greater 
than it is in Everyman, for Faustus con- 
sciously wills to surmount his human 
limitations and rival God. This deep 
concern with the demonic makes Mar- 
lowe’s play seem at once more primitive 
and more sophisticated than Everyman: 
more primitive in that it reflects that 
original fear of darkness and chaos 
which is at the core of the tragic expe- 


rience; more sophisticated in that it sees 
the exceptionally gifted individual, the 
man who believes he has mastered all 
the known fields of human learning, as 
precisely the one who is most lacking in 
genuine self-knowledge, the most vul- 
nerable to illicit temptation. This con- 
cern with the potency of evil also ap- 
pears in the hero’s inability to repent 
despite his urgent desire to. Before he 
signs the bond Faustus suffers momentary 
pangs of conscience, and periodically 
thereafter he is moved to repent. Clearly, 
he is damned in the end not because of 
what he actually does, for his deeds are 
merely frivolous and self-indulgent 
rather than vicious, but because he de- 
y wae because he is convinced that he is 
amned. Even as he calls on Christ in 
the agony of his final hour he sees only 
the heavy wrath of God; the one dro 
of blood that would save his soul 1s 
unavailable to him. Dr. Faustus is a dis- 
tinctly post-Reformation play because 
the hero’s destiny hinges entirely on the 
question of faith, a question which does 
not enter into Everyman at all. This is 
not to say that the play is Calvinistic in 
its implied theology; the opportunity to 
renounce his bond and repent is genuine- 
ly available to Faustus to the very end, 
as the Old Man indicates. Nevertheless, 
a heavy element of spirtual predetermin- 
ism does appear in Faustus’s convic- 
tion that even God’s mercy is not so 
capacious as to embrace such a sinner as 
himself. Although the conviction may 
be illusory, it is still one of the most 
powerfully felt ingredients in the play. 
Another significant feature of the two 
lays which serves to distinguish them 
is their treatment of time. In both plays 
time is to be conceived in two basic 
senses. First, it is a papa: regular 
process, a ceaseless, irreversible flow 
which determines the limits of human 
experience but remains unaffected by it. 
In the second sense, it is a flexible 
medium which may be manipulated b 
man to attain his ends. The first is cloc 
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or astronomical time, the second moral 
time. The first is deterministic; the sec- 
ond involves opportunity, or man’s free- 
dom to control his own destiny. 

In Everyman’s progress, time in the 
first sense prevails momentarily but is 
superseded by the second. Since the play 
deals with the general experience of 
mankind, history, in the sense of what 
particular individuals do at a particular 
time and place, is almost but not entirely 
excluded. Only three historical events 
are mentioned: the Fall, the Crucifixion, 
and the Last Judgment—the three events 
which in the medieval Christian view 
determined the entire course of human 
history. The first event began history 
by binding man to time and mortality, 
the offered him the 
to escape this bondage and decide his 
own destiny in the hereafter, the third 
will end all possibility of choice and so 
end history. Time in the first, or 
mechanistic, sense enters the play when 
Death summons Everyman. Once the 


latter is fully aware of the fact that he 
must die, his first response is to beg for 
more leeway: “Ye, a thousande pounde 


shalte thou haue, And thou dyfferre 
this mater tyll an other daye.” But Death, 
immune to bribery, insists that he die 
that very day. After Death leaves, 
Everyman, alone and desperate, wishes 
he had never been born and shudders 
to think what little time he has left: 
“The day passeth, and is almost ago. I 
wote not well what for to do.” ‘Tt is 
here that Everyman most closely re- 
sembles the Faustus who in his final 
hour curses his existence and helplessly 
endures the ticking away of his small 
stock of remaining time. After discover- 
ing the hypocrisy of Fellowship and the 
other worldly goods, Everyman realizes 
that all his life he had wasted time, that 
is, had misused his Opportunity to pre- 
pare for the hereafter: “Lo! now was I 
deceyued or I was ware; And all, I may 
wyte, my spendynge of tyme.” At this 
point time for Everyman means finitude 
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and the horrifying prospect of damna- 
tion. 

But once he discovers a true com- 
panior in Good Deeds and receives in- 
struction from Knowledge, Everyman 
is no longed obsessed with time in the 
negative sense. His passive waiting for 
death changes into a voluntary ~ wml 
age, a journey in which he sets his own 
pace and hopefully anticipates a be- 
nevolent end. What he must do is under- 
go the established rituals of purification: 
confession, penance, and the receiving 
of the sacraments of the eucharist and 
last annointing. These are rituals of re- 
newal: they counteract the deleterious 
effect of time by relieving man of his 
bondage to his sinful past and enabling 
him to be “reborn.” The sacrament 
which receives the greatest emphasis in 
the digression on the priesthood, the 
eucharist, is the one which in Catholic 
doctrine testifies to the continual, revivi- 
fying presence of the sacred in the pro- 
fane, the eternal in the temporal. Time 
in the latter part of Everyman is not 
negated; instead it becomes the medium 
of spiritual regeneration and fulfillment. 

Nevertheless, as he approaches the 
grave Everyman is still not fully pre- 
pared to meet death. He must undergo 
the actual process of aging and dying, 
must suffer the desertion of Strength, 
Beauty, and his other natural attributes. 
In his momentary disillusionment he 
shows that even the penitent finds it 
difficult to divorce himself from the 
temporal and face death with equanim- 
ity. Even as he enters the grave time 
does not wholly cease for Everyman: he 
must passively but hopefully await the 
final event of history, the day of doom. 
But as the singing of the angels indicates, 
his ultimate redemption is no longer in 
doubt. 

In Dr. Faustus references to time and 
eternity occur much more frequently 
than they do in Everyman, and Mar- 
lowe’s treatment of time in general is 
more deliberate and complex. One good 
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reason for this is that the time element 
is heavily stressed in the plot. Faustus has 
ae, twenty-four years in which to 
ive “in all voluptuousness.” As his end 
draws nearer his obsession with time 
grows more intense, until at last it reach- 
es the extremes of spiritual agony. One 
of the intolerable ironies which forces 
itself on Faustus near the end is that he 
has gained a limited quantity of pleasure 
at the cost of an eternity of pain. An- 
other, counterbalancing irony which he 
fails to realize is that, given the necessa 
faith, he could at any moment escape his 
bondage to mechanistic time and enter 
the realm of moral time, to his ultimate 
redemption. 

Before and during the signing of the 
bond Faustus naturally shows no more 
concern for time than he does for the 
spiritual consequences of his act. With 
what appears to be forced bravado he an- 
nounces to Mephistophilis, “Faustus hath 
incurred eternal death by desperate 
thoughts against Jove’s deity”—speaking 
in the past tense as though the matter 
were final, unalterable. Having signed 
the pact with Lucifer, Faustus suffers 
his first serious misgivings after a time 
lapse of indefinite length, during which 
he has amused himself with a variety of 
exotic diversions. Already he has begun 
to despair, so profoundly that he would 
have killed himself “Had not sweet 
pleasure conquered deep despair.” The 
form his pleasure takes 1s significant: he 
has had Homer sing to him of Alexander 
and Oenone, and Dardanus perform 
duets with Mephistophilis. Faustus, in 
other words, seeks to escape the present 
with its constant flowing away of his 
limited stock of time by projecting him- 
self into a remote and changeless past. 
The classical figures he conjures up seem 
seductively real at the moment, like 
those in a dream, but as the anachronism 
of Homer’s singing of Alexander sug- 
gests, they are illusory; Faustus himself 
later admits they are not “true substan- 
tial bodies.” Later in this scene (IL.ii in 
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Boas’s edition) Faustus again reveals his 
inclination to evade the present reality, 
together with his nostalgia for an idyllic 
beauty near the beginning of time, just 
before he is to see the pageant of the 
Seven Deadly Sins: “This sight will be 
pleasing unto me, As Paradise was to 
Adam.” The same impulse reappears 
with special poignancy near the end of 
Faustus’s twenty-four years, when he 
tries to find heaven and immortality in 
Helen’s lips. 

Meanwhile, the fact that time, clock- 
time, does flow on ceaselessly is made 
unmistakably clear to Faustus in the 
same scene in which he speaks of Homer 
and Alexander. When he questions 
Mephistophilis about the movement of 
the heavenly bodies the latter replies: 
“All move from east to west in four and 
twenty hours upon the poles of the 
world; but differ in their motions upon 
the poles of the zodiac.” The number 
twenty-four should serve as an ominous 
reminder to Faustus, but he complacent- 
ly dismisses the explanation as old hat: 
“These slender trifles Wagner can de- 
cide.” Once the clock has announced the 
beginning of his final hour, however, 
Faustus’s astronomical awareness becomes 
painfully acute: “Stand still, you ever- 
moving spheres of heaven, That time 
may cease, and a never come.” 
Looking skywards, Faustus also sees 
Christ’s redeeming blood streaming in 
the firmament, but the vision is momen- 
tary. In his despair he equates the cease- 
less movement of the spheres with the 
certainty of his damnation: “The stars 
move still, time runs, the clock will 
strike, The devil will come, and Faustus 
must be damn’d.” 

Two other significant variations on the 
time theme may be observed in the play. 
The first is the changeless state of: dam- 
nation tangibly represented in Mephi- 
stophilis, who as a spirit is incapable of 
repentance. In his of the 
nature of hell Mephistophilis indicates 
that while the state of damnation has no 
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future, it does look back to a . His 
greatest torment, in fact, lies in is mem- 
ory of the joys of heaven and his knowl- 
edge that he will never see them again. 
Although Faustus at first makes light of 
Mephistophilis’s suffering, he also realizes 
at the end what it means to exist without 
hope, without the expectation of future 
change. Any finite period of suffering, 
even ten thousand years, would be pref- 
erable to permanent exclusion from the 
company of the saved. As long as Faus- 
tus exists in time, however, the possi- 
bility of change is continually available 
to him. This is made clear through the 
periodic reappearance of the two angels, 
the first counselling hope, the other des- 
pair. When Faustus asks whether enough 
time remains to escape damnation, the 
Bad Angel answers, “Too late,” the Good 
Angel, “Never too late, if Faustus can 
repent.” Faustus never avails himself of 
the latter alternative because he cannot 
believe that his repentance would ever 
be acceptable to a deity he has so griev- 
ously affronted. He is a moral deter- 
minist who, unlike Everyman, can think 
of time only as binding, not as liberat- 
ing. 

If time assumes a more problematic 
significance in Dr. Faustus than it does in 
Everyman, this is merely one symptom 
of the play’s having been written in an 
age which was becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the radical distinction be- 
tween the eternal and the temporal, the 


sacred and the profane. The distinction 
is most sharply focused, perhaps, in the 
Calvinistic conception of faith and 
works, which sees all of man’s temporal 
activities as spiritually worthless, his 
whole salvation depending on his abso- 
lute commitment to a time-transcending 
deity. In less explicitly theological 
fashion, Marlowe his contemporaries 
habitually interpreted time as a strictiy 
negative process, the implacable destroy- 
er of whatever man values most highly 
in this life—beauty, love, fame, honor. 
Such hostility toward the universal prin- 
ciple of change could arise only in a 
— of transition, when the medieval 
unger for che changeless was still a 
very real and potent impulse, but when 
confidence in the divine was no longer 
firm enough to satisfy that hunger. Not 
that all the Elizabethans saw time as a 
purely negative force. A few amplified 
the conception of it implicit in Every- 
man, as the necessary medium of moral 
growth and fullfillment, the dimension 
through which the underlying logic of 
man’s spiritual experience is progres- 
sively revealed and his final deliverance 
achieved. 


O Time, thou must untangle this, not I: 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie. 


For the most profound interpretation of 
time in all its aspects among the Eliza- 
bethans we must look, of course, to 
Shakespeare. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


Have you looked over the supplement which was enclosed with the 
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ober issue of College English? It contains the program and pre- 


registration form for our Golden Anniversary Convention. 
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‘The Open Parable: 
Demonstration and Definition 


Ricnarp M. EastMan 


Signs of rust were everywhere. The 
deck, instead of showing the trim vacu- 
ity of an efficient merchant ship, was 
befouled with rope ends, grease patches, 
bits of splintered box. It listed perpetu- 
ally, at an angle to make one stumble if 
he went by first appearances. 


When a bell quavered out in the cold 
salt-laden fog, I noticed a general drifting 
below decks. I followed to the mess and 
there was fed without challenge, in fact 
I seemed to be taken for a member of 
the crew. It came to me that if some 
of the crew had seen long service on this 
ship, others had boarded more recently. 
They had a way of taking each other 
as strangers in a world of strangers, 
and talked with a kind of time-fi ling 
intimacy. 

Although I had intended at the earliest 
chance to find the captain and demand 
an or of my being here, after 
mess I was caught up again, in the drift 
abc ve deck. There I found myself rather 
expected to join in the splicing of old 
rope bits. It seemed to me then that I 
might as well. All I could gather in that 
first afternoon on that gray sea was that 
these men existed without pride in their 
work, without the foretaste of pleasures 
in any port. Quietly they despised their 
ship and respectfully they detested her 
captain—why, I could not determine, ex- 
cept that they had surely expected more 
of him than this long pitching through 
dreary seas in a rusted hulk. 
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Just before dusk settled that dark day, 
I did meet one of the ship’s officers, the 
second mate. He alone on that ship im- 
pressed me with vigor and youth. He 
recognized me as a newcomer; rather, 
he greeted me in that freshness by which 
the trusting spirit makes out all the world 
a new place. 

“You've joined a great ship,” he said. 
“True, she needs repair. Is there eae 
really alive which doesn’t? She’s small 
and powerful, thoroughly navigable, and 
we're in the most propitious seas for 
commerce, and above all we’ve the crew. 
Without a first-rate crew,” he told me, 
“you can do nothing.” His voice thinned 
into a higher pitch. “What’s important is 
that our hearts should beat by a single 
determined pulse. With that I’ve no 
doubt we shall drive our way out of this 
fog bank; we shall take our place as one 
of the finest carriers of the ocean.” 


You cannot help thawing to such men, 
and I found that the other crew members 
for all their discontent liked the second 
mate as well as I did. As for just why 
I was on the ship and what I was to do, 
he could not say, but he told me the cap- 
tain knew everything and he would per- 
sonally speak to the captain about my 
case. With that I had to rest. The next 
day and the next week I heard no more 
from the second mate. Occasionally I did 
see on the ship’s bridge a dignified heavy 
figure which I was told was that of the 
captain, but I never heard him speak. 
Only, from time to time, we saw the sec- 
ond mate standing next, listening respect- 
fully and then coming down to organize, 
if I may use that word, the heartless 
activities on deck. 
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So I report these first days simply be- 
cause they were the first. The many 
others were alike, except that the ship 
seemed to list more and more. Once 
on passing through the hold, I heard the 
slosh of water, and I was frightened 
to think how deep the ship was actu- 
ally riding. But the others shrugged. 
They had been through the same shock. 
Through some miracle of mediocrity the 
ship floated on. As for the engine-shafts, 
they ground so badly that the bulkheads 
trembled. Or a shaft would snarl, die, 
then resume twisting in irresolute agony. 
The second mate assured us that the 
engineers had received advice from the 
captain which would keep the screws 
turning. I learned before Be that the 
sense of purpose we did have came en- 
tirely from these second-hand reports 
of the second mate, who always behaved 
as if every shudder of the ship had been 
planned by the captain. 

What sank day by day, even more 
than the ship, was the morale of the 
crew. Men can stand hard treatment. 
They can stand privation, rise to 
dangers. What we had to stand was the 
staunch silhouetted dummy of the cap- 
tain’s figure seen in the fog swirls on the 
bridge—the picture perhaps of dignity 
but also of an inaccessible will, so re- 
served to itself as to cast a mere comfort- 
less shadow upon our own lives. The 
ship itself served no apparent land pur- 
poses. Even the oldest crew members 
could not swear that the cargo was 
cargo or perhaps only ballast. In their 
mounting bitterness these men -talked 
mutiny more than once, only to fall si- 
lent before the radiant dismay of the 
second mate. 

How long was I on that ship? A good 
part of my life I should say. After a long 
while we noticed that the captain was 
absent from the bridge. Sick, said the 
second mate, or perusing the charts, but 
still in command. I liked that second 
mate. On a really good ship he would 
have made a fine executive, indispensable 
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to his chief and loved by his crews. As 
it was, he began to exhaust us by his re- 
peated drafts upon our reserves of good 
will. We had once been fired with his 
imagination; on that account we now 
saw all the more bleakly that the ship 
had nearly merged into the gray oblivion 
of that boundless ocean. 

So on a winter day the water washed 
below decks in knee-deep torrents. The 
seas were pouring over the bulwarks as 
I found the older crewmen breaking out 
the boats. The second mate stood near 
the davits, clutching at us to stick by the 
captain; the ship could not go on with- 
out her great crew. I thought we would 
need to use violence against that second 
mate, but when the moment came for 
the tackles to creak and the lifeboats to 
drop, he stood aside. The men scurried 
into the boats and called over for him to 
follow. 

“There’s no hope,” they called. 
“You're wasting yourself. If necessary, 
bring the captain, we’ll wait that long.” 

“No,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
the captain may be dead, but this ship 
is still seaworthy, and if I must I will go 
on alone until I can get another crew to- 

ether. A man lives only once, after all. 
This was my chance.” 

These last words he said to me. With a 
regretful shake of his hand I followed 
the others into the lifeboat and we cast 
away. We rose and fell over the blindly 
tumultuous waves and watched the hulk 
of that small gray dilapidated ship as it 
pounded painfully toward an ever-re- 
ceding horizon. It did not sink while we 
watched it, nor although we got back to 
land did I ever hear of its wreckage 
being found. Sometimes I wonder if that 
rotten old piece of iron is still sliding 
through the seas with that strange second 
mate trying to act as its heart and soul. 


II 


The parable-story as it comes to us 
through the Hebrew and Greek tradi- 
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tions is enclosed in a single frame of a 
plication which makes it easily accessible. 
Jesus’ story of the Good Samaritan, for 
example, is prefaced with an abstract 
question: “Who is my neighbor?” The 
story plainly presents a test situation (the 
wounded victim in the road) and three 

ssible reactions (that of the priest, the 

evite, and the Samaritan). The pre- 
ferred listener-response of admiration for 
the Samaritan is unmistakable. The story 
closes with a reference to the topic 
(“Which was neighbor?”) and an answer 
(“He that showed mercy” . . . “Go and 
do thou likewise”). Any difficulty must 
be invented by asking the story to be 
what it is not; that is, an analytical ethi- 
cal discourse which distinguishes and 
categorizes the circumstances under 
which one may know that he is in the 
Good Samaritan sition. As itself—a 
parable, a brief oh. plausible allegory, a 
concrete analogue of a general ethical 
situation—Jesus’ story stands single and 
unblurred, a “closed” image. 

When consistently expanded to in- 
clude some complexity of incident, dis- 
tinctness of characterization, and fullness 
of setting, the closed parable becomes a 


story with its own narrative appeals. A. 


list of examples would include Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol, George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner, Hawthorne’s “The Minister’s 
Black Veil,” Tolstoy’s “God Sees the 
Truth But Waits,” E. M. Forester’s “The 
Other Side of the Hedge,” and William 
Sansom’s “The Long Sheet.” In all, how- 
ever, the ethical abe which is the ani- 
mating idea of the parable remains clear- 
ly distinguishable beneath a consistent 
narrative surface. 


Ill 


In the foregoing tale of “The Phantom 
Ship,” however, the narrative surface is 
ruptured. The fictional world fails to 
keep true to itself. How did the narrator 

et aboard? The ship has evidently been 
loundering in the fog-bank indefinitely; 
yet the narrator’s arrival is taken for 


granted. Why is there no first mate? If 
the ship is so tangible as to show rust, 
rope ends, and grinding engine-shafts, 
how is it that no activity of crew or 
captain seems efficient for keeping the 
ship in motion? Such instability of detail 
hinders the reader in making out a simple 
analogic structure to the story. He may 
well begin to drift as in a dream, strain- 
ing to see the latent shapes behind the 
distorted manifest content of the tale. 

He is in short reading an “open par- 
able”: a small genre of modern narrative 
brought to high intensity by such writ- 
ers as Kafka and Beckett. Its difficulties 
rise from the misapplication of conyven- 
tional reading attitudes, usually abetted 
by the logical refusal of its authors to 
explain “intention.” Hence the present 
demonstration, arranged in the work- 
shop so to speak, may serve an instruc- 
tive purpose. 

If “The Phantom Ship” discourages 
quick orientation of the reader—and this 
is the first characteristic of its method— 
it none the less employs a central situa- 
tion of high metaphori~ power. The ship 
at sea has suggested hundreds of corres- 
pondences to human life. Furthermore, 
the present story adds the folklore motif 
of the ghost ee heavy in mystery, 
fearfulness, and despair. Through such 
devices, the author of the open parable 
charges his material so that the reader, 
deliberately troubled, will begin to infer 
a series of possible seams, nated The 


phantom ship may suggest a nation or an 
institution foundering in mismanagement, 
with only a gleam of its once-bright 
purpose, in the person of the second mate, 
to prevent the total eclipse of morale. Or 
the ship may figure a moribund religion, 


with the captain as dying god and the 
second mate as a desperately confident 
priesthood. Certain existentialists might 
see the ship as human life—without defi- 
nite origin or guaranteed destiny, with- 
out any of the significance traditionally 
assigned to it. Only the one himself who 
lives, the second mate, can give it mean- 
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ing, and even then, ultimately, only on 
his own authority (hence the vanishing 
of the captain). 

Like a kind of literary Rorschach blot, 
the open oe apparently puts it up 
to the reader to perform the creative act, 
to take his own direction so that he may 
find, in the general richness of theme, an 
ethical pattern which speaks most di- 
rectly to him. This is the first pleasure 
of the genre. But the open parable is a 
controlled and controlling art-work, not 
a random blot. The persistent reader— 
and the very form of the story invites 
him to persist—will find that “The Phan- 
tom Ship” yields not a mere plurality of 
expressions, but a system of them having 
as matrix the basic question of commit- 
ment to imperfect enterprises. Such a 
master-pattern gives the open parable 
its unity. Moreover, the attentive reader 
will discover that no one expression will 
prove out as the meaning. Not only does 
“The Phantom Ship” omit to specify 
whether its application is political or re- 
ligious or existential, but it is so con- 
structed with certain opaque, irreducible 
details as to block the final verification 
of any one hypothesis. Thus if the “phan- 
tom ship” is human life and the second 
mate is the “one who lives,” what can 
one confidently make of the narrator? 
Or the crew which abandons ship? 

The emotional response sought by the 
arable may similarly be kept open. B 
its balancing of sympathetic and anti- 
athetic detail, the reader is hindered 
ie endorsing any one character or any 
one theme. Should one admire the sec- 
ond mate, or pity him? Is the narrator a 
faithless rat who “scurries” from the 
or a compassionate observer, slow 
to leave the doomed man whose hand he 
grasps on the flooding deck? Indeed, in 
“The Phantom Ship” this ambivalence 
is thematically important in underscor- 
ing such question as these: Is “commit- 
ment to an imperfect enterprise,” after 
all, herioc or pathetic or simply inevit- 
able? Can one really know until he 


comes to such a commitment himself? 

Through a designed instability, there- 
fore, the Wo parable can present a 
single ethical motif with variations of in- 
definite number and strength. The ex- 
regen reader will accordingly refrain 
rom any quick allegorical interpretation. 
Rather he will enjoy the widening shock 
of reference. This I think is why the 
author of an open parable usually de- 
clines to explain his work, and why his 
explanation, if granted, is sometimes felt 
to be impertinent: 4 explicit limiting 
of reference simply defeats the artistic 
end of the form itself. 

The reader who wishes to prove the 
attractions of the open parable to a rich- 
er degree must certainly come to the fic- 
tion of Franz Kafka: especially The 
Trial, “The Penal Colony,” “The Hun- 
ger Artist,” and “Metamorphosis.” He 
will find a severer challenge in Samuel 
Beckett, whose novel Molloy and play 
Endgame are especially fine examples. 
Other specimens of the literature include 
James Cozzens’s novelette Cast- 
away, Shirley Jackson’s short story “The 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s play 
The Visit, and such plays of Eugéne 
Ionesco as The Chairs, The Lesson, and 
The New Tenant. Robert Browning’s 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came” furnishes an early example of the 
genre; and it would be quite possible to 
find features in Melville’s 
Moby-Dick. 

In detailing the peculiar magic of the 
the open parable I do not mean to over- 
sell it. Any reader condemned to read 
its literature for month after month 
would find its dream-tone monotonous, 
its characters flat, its themes too coyly 
elusive. In the world-wide commerce of 
literature, the open parable is itself a 
“phantom ship”—not fitted to carry 
heavy cargoes but specially able in its 
ghostly outlines to evoke the philosophi- 
cal excitement which transforms all read- 
ing into an exploration of the human 
spirit. 
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Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael 


CHARLES Kaplan 


The story is told in the first person by 
a young man who has something of im- 
portance to tell us about his past experi- 
ences. In order to communicate the 
meaning of those experiences, he has to 
make us relive them with him. Conse- 
quently, he does not flatly and inartisti- 
cally give away the “ending”, instead, he 
recreates his adventures retrospectively, 
both as a means of defining to himself 
the nature of what has happened to him 
and as a means of dramatically involving 
the passive reader. As he tells the narra- 
tive, he finds himself faced with the 
usual kinds of technical difficulties which 
writers of fiction must resolve: the van- 
tage-point of the narrator, the relevant 
incidents, the sequence of those inci- 
dents, the problems of foreshortening and 
focusing, the symbols, the language and 
the tone, and so on. The young man 
— a narrative strategy designed to 
evoke the desired effect in his readers. 


Briefly summarized, his story revolves 
about a crisis in his life, during which 
time he comes under the influence of 
an almost any powerful per- 
sonality in a position o unchallengeable 
authority. As the narrator tells the story, 
he himself seems to become a secondary 
participant or even fade from the pic- 
ture, and the strong authoritarian indi- 
vidual grows until he dominates the 
scene completely. This man, perfectl 
at home in his world, expresses his atti- 
tude toward it by towering contemptu- 
ously above his fellow-creatures. For 
him, understanding has led not to humil- 
ity but to arrogance. His behavior re- 
veals assumptions concerning his own in- 


Author of many articles on fiction in the 
leading journals, co-author of the new edition 
of The+Technique of Composition, Charles 
Kaplan is Chairman of the Division of Lan- 
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fallibility, as he begins to play God and 
to impose his own ideas about the world 
on intractable nature. The consequence 
of such colossal pride is downfall and 
death. But the young man, watching 
and reporting this career, undergoes a 
significant change: as the stronger figure 
loses contact with humanity, eventual- 
ly to die, the narrator moves in a re- 
verse pattern, eventually to be reinte- 
E- to rejoin the world of human 
eings from which he had originally felt 
himself alienated. Or, to use a more pre- 
cise figure of speech which the narrator 
himself supplies, he is “reborn.” 

The faceless account given above will 
naturally suggest to many readers the 
plan of Moby Dick. But, in the words of 
W. H. Auden, “Most American books 
might well start like Moby Dick. ‘Call 
me Ishmael’. . . . Most American novels 
are parables, their settings even when 
they pretend to be realistic, symbolic 
settings for a timeless and unlocated (be- 
cause internal) psychomachia.” Over- 
looking the sweeping quality of Auden’s 
observation, it is certainly true that in at 
least one very striking instance, the 
anonymous narrator whom we know 
only as Ishmael has a prototype in a well- 
known and widely-read modern “realis- 
tic” novel: Robert Penn Warren’s All 
the King’s Men. 

One of the reasons for the continuing 
popular success of Warren’s novel since 
its appearance in 1946 (when it won the 
Pulitzer Prize) has been its recognizable 
politico-historical basis, as well as the 
rapid and melodramatic plot itself. The 
era of Huey Long is not so far behind us 
that the roman a clef element can be to- 
ea! disregarded; furthermore, as a so- 
ciological study of Southern political 
types and particularly of the American 
agrarian demagogue, the accuracy of 

arren’s rendering is noteworthy, and 
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reminds us forcibly of the real world in 
which we exist.! Both the Academy 
Award-winning motion picture version 
of the novel and the stage version stress 
the element emphasized on the cover of 
the paperback edition: “The world- 
famous American novel of power and 
corruption, and the meteoric rise and 
fall of Willie Stark—politician.” 


But it is as misleading to let this stand 
as a complete description of All the 
King’s Men as it would be to say that 
Moby Dick is a novel about whaling, or 
that Hamlet is a play about a young man 
who kills his uncle. Jack Burden, War- 
ren’s “Ishmael,” at the end acknowledges 
the double nature of the tale he has told: 


This has been the story of Willie Stark, 
but it is my story too. For I have a story. 
It is the story of 2 man who lived in the 
world and to him the world looked one 
way for a long time and then it looked 
another and very different way. The 
change did not happen all at once. Many 
things happened, and that man did not 
know when he had any responsibility 
for them and when he did not. There 
was, in fact, a time when he came to 
believe that nobody had any responsibil- 
ity for anything and there was no god 
but the Great Twitch. 


But as Jack Burden moves and struggles 
in the world of Willie Stark he eventual- 
ly comes to accept the responsibility of 
being a human being, a responsibility 
which means involvement in “the con- 
vulsion of the world.” The novel con- 
cludes “in the summer of this year, 
1939,” with Jack Burden finally ready to 
share the human burden as a mature and 
responsible adult. The events which be- 
gan in late srmmer, 1939, suggest the 
world convulsion which Jack is now 
able to confront responsibly. An un- 
derstanding of the world, a readiness to 
be engaged in it (instead of shrinking 


*An article dealing with this aspect of the 
novel is “All the King’s Men: A Study in 
Populism,” by Malcolm O. Sillars, in American 
Quarterly, Fall, 1957. 


from it and interpreting everything as 
the meaningless Great Twitch), depends 
on understanding one’s self—and this is 
what has happened to Jack. 

A similar change takes place in Ish- 
mael, although less explicitly defined. 
The opening paragraph of Moby Dick 
depicts his condition prior to sailing on 
the Pequod. It is a period of the “damp, 
drizzly November” in his soul, when he 
is “grim about the mouth” and finds him- 
self “involuntarily pausing before coffin 
warehouses, and bringing up the rear of 
every funeral” he meets. The gloomy, 
life-despairing Ishmael finds reflections 
of his own isolation everywhere he looks, 
in “the insular city of the “Manhattoes” 
and the Pequod as well—“Isolatoes too, I 
call such, not acknowledging the com- 
mon continent of men, but each Isolato 
living on a separate continent of his 
own.” The double pattern of action 
thereafter is to show Ishmael gradually 
rediscovering this common continent, 
while Ahab, in gaining diabolical control 
over his crewmen, alienates himself from 
mankind and is doomed to a “desolation 
of solitude” until his death. 

Ishmael’s progress in rediscovering 
the common continent is marked by sev- 
eral key incidents in the narrative. At 
first terror-stricken and horrified by 
being thrown together with the pagan 
Queequeg, apparently as unlikely a rep- 
resentative of average humanity as one 
could hope to encounter, Ishmael soon 
discovers qualities of sociability, friend- 
ship, and love binding them together. 
And when Queequeg proffers his pipe 
and says that henceforth they are “mar- 
ried; meaning in his country’s phrase, 
that we were bosom friends; he would 

ladly die for me, if need should be,” 
cect is no longer alone. (It is, signifi- 


cantly, Queequeg’s dDuoyant coffin that 

aediadie gives Ishmael life after the 
pegeed is sunk.) In the scene of the 
monkey-rope, when Queequeg and Ish- 
mael are tied together while the harpoon- 
er dispatches a whale down in the ocean, 
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Ishmael’s reflection is that Queequeg is 
his “own inseparable twin brother; nor 
could I any way get rid of the danger- 
ous liabilities which the hempen bond en- 
tailed.” Brotherhood and responsibility 
are bonds, but they also may involve 
dangerous obligations from which man 
cannot shrink. Both Ishmael and Jack 
Burden make this crucial discove 

which results in their salvation, while 
Ahab and Willie Stark refuse to ac- 
knowledge it as truth. In a later scene 
which dramatizes the Dickinson aphor- 
ism, “Much madness is divinest sense,” 
Ishmael sits with his crewmates squeezing 
lumps of sperm into fluid. This mindless 
occupation gradually arouses in him 
“abounding, affectionate, friendly, lov- 
ing” feelings, so that “at last I was con- 
tinually squeezing their hands and look- 
ing up into their eyes sentimentally; as 
much as to say,—Oh! my dear fellow be- 
ings, why shou!d we longer cherish any 
social acerbities, or know the slightest 
ill-humor or envy! Come; let us squeeze 
hands all around; nay, let us all squeeze 
ourselves into each other; let us squeeze 
ourselves universally into the very milk 
and sperm of kindness.” The episode in 
which Ishmael, hypnotized by the fierce 
glare of the tryworks, falls asleep at the 
‘tiller and reverses his position, turning 
his back to the compass, dramatizes 
Ahab’s permanent posture, for Ahab is 
a man who has looked too long in the 
face of the fire, a man who has discard- 
ed quadrant and compass. Ishmael quotes 
the words of Solomon: “The man that 
wandereth out of the way of under- 
standing shall remain in the congregation 
of the dead.” It is Ishmael’s fate—but not 
Ahab’s—to return to the congregation of 
the living. After the Pequod goes down, 
Ishmael floats “on a soft and dirge-like 
main,” unharmed by sharks and sava 

sea-hawks, until he is rescued by “the 
devious-cruising Rachel, that in her re- 
tracing search after her missing children, 
only found another orphan.” Ishmael is 
brought back to the family of man. His 


experience at sea under Captain Ahab has 
been one of self-discovery; figuratively, 
he is reborn and (literally, also) he is 
saved. 

Jack Burden is a student of history 
who balks at understanding the past; he 
sees the experience but refuses to ac- 
cept the meaning in the story of Cass 
Mastern, his Ph.D. dissertation topic. As 
a result of his refusal to face what the 
facts tell him, Jack drifts off into a 
career of irresponsibile isolationism, al- 
though ostensibly participating actively 
in the world as Willie Stark’s assistant 
and leg-man. Much later, Jack faces the 
meaning of the Cass Mastern story: 


Cass Mastern lived for a few years and 
in that time he learned that the world 
is all of one piece. He learned that the 
world is like an enormous spider web 
and if you touch it, however lightly, at 
any point, the vibration ripples to the 
remotest perimeter and the drowsy 
spider feels the tingle and is drowsy no 
more but springs out to fling the gossamer 
coils about you who have touched the 
web and then inject the black, numbing 
poison under your hide. It does not mat- 
ter whether or not you meant to brush 
the web of things. 


It is this sense of involvement, of the 
complexity of human relationships in a 
highly complex world, that Jack Burden 
iflees from. To him it is a “monstrous 
conspiracy,” and he takes refuge in one 
of his recurring periods of escapism to 
which he gives the name of the Great 
Sleep. Jack refuses to acknowledge his 
common humanity; that is, he acknowl- 
edges the presence of ugliness and evil 
in the universe but insists on his own 
—— and aloofness from them. 
e does not shrink from evil, but he re- 
fuses to see that in order to be human he 
must acknowledge the evil and guilt 
within himself. Like Cass Mastern, he 
eventually learns that man cannot es- 
cape guilt, even an unintended guilt. 
Who killed Willie Stark? It was Dr. 
Adam Stanton, of course, who fired the 
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gun; but all-Adam, Tiny Duffy, Ann 
tanton, Sadie Burke, and Jack himself 
(not to omit Willie)—are partly respon- 
sible. It is a shared guilt, the vibrations of 
the spider web involving all of them. 
What shocks Jack most of all is that his 
role is unintended; that is, in the interests 
of sterile factual research, he has also 
been responsible for Willie’s murder. 
“It was as though I were caught in a 
more monstrous conspiracy whose mean- 
ing I could not fathom.” After Willie’s 
death, with Jack unwilling to accept the 
implications of his role, “I hated every- 
thing and everybody and myself and 
Tiny Duffy and Willie Stark and Adam 
Stanton. To hell with them all, I said im- 
partially under the stars. They all looked 
alike to me then. And I looked like 
them.” This recognition of his basic iden- 
tification with the rest of ugly, corrupt, 
and incomplete humanity is what Jack 
Burden is struggling against. 
Throughout the novel Jack takes re- 
fuge in a state of not-knowing, the Great 
Sleep being simply one variation. In the 
first chapter, he describes a state of tense 
anticipation using the image of a foetus: 


It wants to lie in the dark and not know, 
and be warm in its not-knowing. The end 
of man is knowledge, but there is one 
thing he can’t know. He can’t know 
whether knowledge will save him or kill 
him. 


But man has to “open the envelope” in 
any event, “for the end of man is to 
know.” Later after learning of Willie’s 
affair with Ann, Jack flees to California, 
in an automatic gesture of recoil, “be- 
cause when you } anes like it where you 
are you always go west... . That was 
why I aieteal in West.” That this 
drowning, another attempt to return to 
the womb-state, solves no problems is 
evidenced by the fact that when he re- 
turns he still feels “at one with the Grea 
Twitch” in a world where actions are 
neither good nor evil but meaningless, 
in a world out of time. As a history stu- 
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dent who refuses to accept the past and 
who does not know his own past, Jack 
can have no concern about the future, 
and therefore the present is also mean- 
ingless. Jack creates his own insulated, 
sheltered, womb-state world. i 

That world, however, is cracked open 
when Jack Burden hears his mother 
scream one night—“a bright, beautiful, 
silvery soprano scream. I bounced off the 
bed and started for the door, realized 
that I was buck-naked, grabbed a robe, 
and ran out.” Her involuntary cry of 
pain occurs when she finds that Jack’s 
real father, Judge Irwin, has committed 
suicide (one of the other results of Jack’s 
neutral “research”’), and she accuses Jack 
of killing his father. But this moment in- 
augurates a change in Jack’s vision of the 
world. Jack’s rebirth is traumatic, but it 
begins to give him a new picture of his 
father (or rather gives him a picture of 
his new father) and a new understanding 
of his mother as a woman with a greater 
capacity for love than he had been wil- 
ling to grant, rather than one “who loved 
merely power over men and the momen- 
tary satisfaction to vanity or flesh which 
they could give her, who lived in a 
strange loveless oscillation between cal- 
culation and instinct.” What this redis- 
covery of his mother means is that, by 
giving him a new picture of herself, she 
can give him back the - “which I had 
before felt was tainted and horrible. I 
could accept the past now because I 
could accept her and be at peace with 
her and with myself.” Jack’s increase in 
understanding and acceptance of the 
world enables him also to be at peace 
with the Scholarly Attorney, the man he 
had previously thought was his father. 
When he discovers their true relation- 
ship, he can begin to accept the old man 
on altered terms, in a way that he could 
not before. Jack’s reintegration is com- 
plete. 

“There are two ways,” Reinhold Nie- 
buhr writes, “of denying our responsi- 
bilities to our fellowmen. The one is the 
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way of imperialism, expressed in seek- 
ing to dominate them by our power. 
The other way is the way of isolation- 
ism, expressed in seeking to withdraw 
from our responsibilities to them.” The 
of Jack Burden is an ex- 
ample of the latter kind; Willie Stark is 
clearly the example of domination. But 
what is the cause of Willie’s downfall? 
It is, ironically, his “idealistic” decision 
to build a memorial hospital to his son 
Tom, free of the taint of such corrupt 
and grafting henchmen as Tiny Duf y 
and Gummy Larson. The key principle 
in Willie’s career has been his recogni- 
tion of the inseparability of abstractions 
like “good” and “evil,” of the rejection 
of moral absolutes. He tells Adam Stan- 
ton that “goodness” has to be made “out 
of badness ... And you know why? Be- 
cause there isn’t anything else to make 
it out of.” Or, as he is fond of saying: 
“Man is conceived in sin and born in 
corruption and he passeth from the stink 
of the didie to the stench of the 
shroud.” But Tom’s death causes him to 
forget his guiding principle, and he be- 
comes the victim of his attempt to di- 
vorce idealistic aspiration from brute 
corruption. Willie’s monomaniacal ob- 
session is of shorter duration and is less 
pervasive than Ahab’s, but both are em- 
bodiments of the demon-ridden person- 
ality seeking transcedent absolutes. Each 
seeks to impose his own ideal upon na- 
ture; in so doing each alienates himself 
from common humanity and dies. 


One of the reasons for the success of 
All the King’s Men, as pointed out ear- 
lier, is the “realistic” picture of southern 
statehouse litics. arren’s novel is 
full of that “solidity of specification” 
which Henry James insisted on, “that 
merit on which all its other merits .. . 
helplessly and submissively depend.” 
Likewise, one of the basic qualities in 
Moby Dick (in addition to the element 
of excitement in the hunting of the 


whale) is that enumeration of factual de- 
tail found most obviously (but not ex- 
clusively) in the cetological chapters 
which have raised so many finicky crit- 
ical eyebrows. These are recognizable 
every-day worlds created and inhabited 
by their narrators; the legislative mach- 
inations or whaling pursuits serve to 
define the principal boundaries and ac- 
tivities of those worlds. If the signifi- 
cance of the narrator’s experience is that 
he sees meaning in rejoining the real 
world of human beings, then it is up to 
the artist to bring that world to life. 


The rhetorical shifts which both au- 
thors employ as part of their strategy are 
also remarkably similar. Jack Burden’s 
language alternates between the dry, un- 
emotional reporting of the detached ob- 
server and the almost lyrical introspec- 
tion of the tortured but ironical victim. 
In the former style, it is almost a parody 
of Hemingway: 


I hung the receiver up very deliberately, 
walked over to the desk and asked the 
clerk to give my bag to a bellhop, got 
a drink out of the lobby cooler, bought 
a couple of packs of cigarettes from the 
sleepy sister at the lobby stand, opened 
a package and lighted myself one, and 
stood there to take a long drag and look 
at the blank lobby, as though there 
weren’t any place in the world where 
I had to go. 


But this is Jack Burden, passive on his 
hotel bed, recapitulating history as he 
attempts to “drown in West”: 


For that is where you come, after you 
have crossed oceans and eaten stale bis- 
cuits while prisoned forty days and nights 
in a stormy-tossed rat-trap, after you 
have sweated in the greenery and heard 
the savage whoop, after you have built 
cabins and cities and bridged rivers, after 
you have lain with women and scattered 
children like millet seed in a high wind, 
after you have composed resonant docu- 
ments, made noble speeches, and bathed 
your arms in blood to the elbows, after 
you have shaken with malaria in the 
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marshes and in the icy wind across the 

high plains. That is where you come, to 

lie alone on a bed in a hotel room in 

Long Beach, California. Where I lay, 

while outside my window a neon sign 

flickered on and off to the time of my 
heart, systole and diastole, flushing and 

flushing again the gray sea mist with a 

tint like blood. 

It is important to note that the present 
Jack Burden, who recalls the old Jack 
Burden, is employing alternating styles 
in order to recreate and embody the two 
ispects of that un-integrated personality. 
Seeing himself as from a distance, he 
even shifts pronouns in the long sequence 
dealing with Jack Burden’s university 
career, where it is not “I” but “he”—the 
epitome of detachment. 

The stylistic devices which Melville 
makes available to Ishmael range also 
from factual registering of details con- 
cerning whale anatomy and the whaling 
industry to the Elizabethan rhetoric of 
the dramatic soliloquies. It is not literal 
verisimilitude but imaginative suggestive- 
ness that Ishmael is aiming for; conse- 
quently, in his reconstruction of the 
whaling world he even includes inci- 


Richard Wilbur, born in 1921, is one 
of the youngest American poets whose 
work challenges attention and whose 
accomplishment merits careful appraisal. 
He is now at a critical point in his career. 
An able craftsman, working in the great 
tradition of English poetry, he has uti- 
lized the results of the older modern 
poets who were consciously experimen- 
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dents which, strictly speaking, he can- 
not have seen. But these imaginative 
touches constitute the liberty which an 
artist is entitled to take in order to make 
more fully comprehensible the symbolic 
nature of his experience. 

I do not suggest that Warren went to 
Melville for his model, either consciously 
or unconsciously. But in the light of the 
remarkable parallelisms between the two 
novels, the more than hundred years of 
time between them seem little enough 
barrier to establish their family resem- 
blance. Ishmael and Jack Burden recre- 
ate for us an archetypal pattern of hu- 
man behavior, moving, as Aristotle has 
it, from ignorance to knowledge—“the 
end of man is to know”—or from isola- 
tion to common cause with mankind. 
The fate of the proud man who ste 
outside of what Hawthorne called “the 
magnetic chain of humanity” is isola- 
tion, perhaps temporary dominion and 
giddying power, but also self-torture and 
painful death. The fate of the Ishmael- 
outcast who picks up his burden of hu- 
man responsibilities and re-enters the 
magnetic field is rebirth, love, and life. 


tal in their techniques. He represents, 
one might say, a new conservatism. He 
is not a prolific poet, nor is he ever a 
careless, dlipshod versifier, although some 
poems may be said to lack any g.auine 
significance beyond that of technical 
competence. Although his subject-mat- 
ter is in the humanistic tradition, his con- 
tribution to date lies essentially in his 
craftsmanship. This being the case, let 
us examine his craftsmanship first, re- 
serving a discussion of his more contro- 
versial characteristics—a limited humanis- 
tic vision—to the last. A few figures will 


be necessary. 
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In the volume Poems 1943-1956 Wil- 
bur has employed at least 66 different 
stanza forms, ranging from 2 to 16 verses. 
Although it is apparent that he makes 
most frequent use of the 4-verse stanza 
and 6-verse stanza (30 and 17 respective- 
ly), a mere numerical figure gives little 
idea of the variety within these patterns. 
Nor does the fact that he employs 5 
different rhyme schemes for the 4-line 
stanza contribute much more. One can 
go even farther and say that the reader 
will learn little more if he superficially 
scans the poems in this stanza metrically. 
He will find that only three have the ap- 
pearance of being in the a°-b®-a*-b® pat- 
tern and that he employs only once each 
of the remaining 
b*, etc. An understanding of Wilbur’s 
subtlety can only come from a detailed 
analysis of the rhythms of each poem. 
What he has done is to bring an essen- 
tially rhythmical prosody within the 
limits of a metrical one. I think that the 
sensitive reader concerned with bring- 
ing out the rhetorical meaning of the 
poem would think of the poems as essen- 
tially rhythmicai rather than metrical. 
Seventeen of the poems cannot, in fact, 
be read other than as rhythmical; 54 can 
be read as metrical if the rhetorical sense 

.is strictly subordinated, and 6 can be 
read either as metrical or rhythmical. 
Examples of the last are “Objects,” 
“The Death of the Toad,” Flumen Tene- 
barum,” and “Giacometti.” Even in 
those poems which are strictly metrical, 
the rhetorical sense counterpoints the 
basic pattern. Wilbur has, therefore, 
— a great service in fusing the 

elements of both traditions in his 
work and has restored to metrical poetry 
the subtlety that was being squeezed out 
of it as the iambic foot gained the dom- 
inance. Gascoigne had complained of 


*I have elsewhere expressed my dislike of the 
word “counterpoint” because of its inaccuracy. 
A musical notation is necessary to capture the 
sensitivity of Wilbur’s rhythms. 
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this growing dominance in the sixteenth 
century and Dryden in the seventeenth, 
but it was not until the latter part of the 
nineteenth that this foot put a strangle- 
hold on poetry, particularly American 
poetry. 

Even more interetting is the freer, 
more rhythmical effect Wilbur achieves 
in an essentially metrical pattern by his 
use of the caesura and the manner in 
which he links his stanzas together. In- 
stead of making each stanza complete, 
he ey them: 1—2, 4—5 (“The Giaour 
and the Pacha”), 1—2—3—4; 5—-6—7—8 
(“Objects”), 1—2—3; 4—5—6 (“Still, Citi- 
zen Sparrow”), 3—4, 5-6; 9-10 
(“driftwood”), and others. 

Wilbur has an eye trained for concrete 
detail, whether it is focused on a potato 
(“Potato”), snow (“First Snow in Al- 
sace”—reminiscent of Milton’s “to hide 
her guilty front with innocent snow”), 
trees (“Poplar, Sycamore”), a restaurant 
after rain (“Part of a Letter”), a court- 
yard (“A Courtyard Thaw”), or news- 
papers tossed and battered by the wind 
(“After the Last Bulletins”). This obser- 
vation of detail is likewise characteristic 
of his images. The noises of evening are 
“rich as a running down record,” the 
“wind went tamely and samely as pup- 
pies, tousling the Japanese maples,” the 
grey hills are “quilled with birches,” the 
poplar is “wind-wed and faithless to 
wind, troweling air tinily.” 

The sea and things connected with the 
sea likewise play an important role in his 
thought as well as in his imagery—the 
“bells will chant . . . clear as the waves 
are heard/Crashing at Mount Desert.” 
The first stanza of “Conjuration” well 
illustrates his grasp of detail: 


Backtrack of sea, the baywater goes; flats 

Bubble in sunlight, running with her- 
ringbone streams; 

Sea-lettuce lies in oily mats 

On sand mislaid; stranded 

Are slug, stone, and shell, as dreams 

Drain into morning shine, and the cheat 
is ended. 
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So, too, does the first stanza of “Part of 
a Letter”: 


Easy as cove-water rustles its pebbles and 
shells 
In the slosh, spread, seethe, and the 
backsliding 
Wallop and tuck*of the wave, and jus 
that cheerful, 
Tables and earth were riding ... . 


He conveys the intense coldness of the 
water when he speaks of the “gunmetal 
bay” (“Castles and Distances”), and cap- 
tures the advent of twilight which 
“glides like a giant bass.” In “Beacon,” 
too, he communicates with passion and 
economy: 


Founded on rock and facing the night- 
fouled sea 

A beacon blinks at its own brilliance, 

Over and over with cutlass gaze 

Solving the Gordian waters. 


It is obvious that he has lived close to 
nature along the Eastern seaboard and 
that he has looked upon it with devotion 
and a fresh imagination. 

Wilbur generally uses the device of 
alliteration well, making it subtly visible 
everywhere but outstandingly so in the 
final stanza of “Bell Speech” with its 
insistent alliteration on d, although he 
makes an unfortunate use of it in a pun 
in “The Peace of Cities’—“Luftwaffe 
waft what... .” Assonance also occurs 
frequently, but blatantly so in “Grace” 
—‘“but this . . . is habitude, if not pure 
hebetude.” His vocabularly is accurate 
with occasional use of the unusual word 
—‘“stasis,” “Bavardage,” “Periploi,” “palu- 
dal,” “crepitant,” “noyade,” “carageen,” 
“reticulum,” and others. 

The important thing, however, is his 
acute sense that rhythm—the inner har- 
mony of the line—is more important than 
the easier device of rhyme. The already 
quoted first stanza of “Conjuration” illus- 
trates this generalization. The two short 
vowels of “backtrack” in “backtrack of 
sea” convey a sense of reversal and a 
delayed movement which gains impetus 


in the five different vowel sounds of “the 
baywater goes.” The final short a of 
“flats” repeats the initial short a and 
gives a slight pause where no rhetorical 
one exists. The three short w’s in line two 
with the alliteration on 5 in lines one and 
two, the four nasals and the three liquids 
repeat the movement of lin’ one—a 
pause, then movement. Once the tide has 
gone out, the verse becomes static. The 
interweaving alliteration on / and s and 
the subtle use of m and nm come to a fall 
at “mislaid”—“Sea-lettuce lies on oily 
mats/On sand mislaid”—an initial trochee 
and five iambi. A further detail begins 
with the final word “stranded,” a tro- 
chee, and the rhythm of lines five and 
six reveal a subtle variation. 

Wilbur reveals his craftsmanship in 
the subtle manner in which he combines 
the forementioned technical devices into 
a closely integrated poem where thought 
and expression are one. The reader feels 
with the first two readings that he is in 
the presence of a = capable of achiev- 
ing the density of expression that is the 
requisite of good poetry. One can detect 
the influence of older poets—Hopkins, 
Frost, Marianne Moore, Stevens, Wil- 
liams, and even that of some of the older 
Victorians—but Wilbur is never a slavish 
imitator. In concreteness of language 
and elegiac tone he often reminds one 
of Keats. In many instances, however, a 
third reading reveals certain basic weak- 
nesses in many of the poems. Since it is 
not the fault of the technique, can it be 
a short-sightedness of vision? The fault 
of youth? Of complacency? It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that we examine the sub- 
ject matter of the poems. 

Wilbur has said (Twentieth Century 
Authors, First Supp., ed. Stanley Kunitz, 
1955, p. 1080) that “one does not use 
poetry for its main purposes, as a means 
of organizing oneself and the world until 
one’s world somehow gets out of hand,” 
and he adds that “a general cataclysm is 
not required; the disorder must be per- 
sonal and may be wholly so, but poetry, 
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to be vital, does seem to need a periodic 
acquaintance with the threat of chaos.” 
Many of the poems are concerned with 
just such problems. The song of the ci- 
cada, he says, for example, “springs 
healing questions into binding air” (“Ci- 
cadas”). Generalized, vis means that an 
aesthetic experience brings release to 
whoever has experienced an intense aes- 
thetic reaction of any depth or magni- 
tude. He is knowingly never afterward 
quite the same person. 

The er religions stress the impor- 
tance 0 spiritual growth—of becoming. 
Wilbur recognizes that all of man’s ex- 
periences (that is, real experiences and 
not merely sensations) are a part of this 
becoming—a state, however, which can- 
not be forced, and must necessarily work 
in the subconscious (“Water Walker”). 
He expresses the same idea tangentially 
by pointing out that the end of an action 
is often not equal to the action leading 
to the end—that the _ is the impor- 
tant aspect (“The Giaour and the 
Pacha”). A touch of Zen Buddhism colors 
his belief in the interrelationship of all 
things—“the liberty of any thing be- 
comes/the liberty of all” (“In a Bird 
Sanctuary”), an idea more ticall 
in “Conjuration.” 

To achieve the desired state, however, 
demands a constantly refreshed and alert 
vision, a “wrenching things awry.” This 
disturbs the poet; although it is a com- 
mon experience: 


Does sense so stale that it must need 
derange 

The will to know it? To a praiseful eye 

Should it not be enough of fresh and 
strange 

That trees grow green, and moles can 
course in clay, 

And sparrows sweep the ceiling of our 


day? 
(“Praise in Summer”’) 
We know, for example, that a painting 
tends to become merely a part of the wall 


unless we remove it for a time or hang it 
in a different place. And to see our sur- 


roundings with a ’s freshness we 
must remove ourselves from them in 
order to’renew our vision. Wilbur es- 
capes from his dulled senses by means of 
a powerful imagination brought to bear 
on common objects. This activity sets 
him “fearfully free.” 

Since the use and power of imagina- 
tion motivate at least ten poems—“Ob- 
jects,” “A Dutch Courtyard,” “My 
Father Paints the Summer,” “L’Etoile,” 
“In the Elegy Season,” “Clearness,” 
“Ceremony,” Lamarck Elaborated,” and 
“Digging for China,”—it is important to 
see what he says about imagination. The 
reader frequently recalls Keats’s and Aud- 
en’s treatment of the subject. More akin 
to Keats’s of “To Autumn” than “Ode 
to a Nightingale,” the poet stresses the 
necessity of having “objects speak. , 
“Guard and gild what’s common,” he 
says, and forget “uses and prices and 
names.” His model is Pieter de Hooch 
(“Objects,” “A Dutch Courtyard”). Or, 
as he says elsewhere, “Caught Summer 
is always an imagined time” (“My Father 
Paints the Summer”). In the autumn, his 
imagination not only holds summer in 
his head but carries him past the winter’s 
cold to the burgeoning spring (“In the © 
Elegy Season”). Imagination, then, when 
employed on the concrete object is good; 
but it is dangerous, he says in “A World 
without Objects is a Sensible Emptiness,” 
when the artist drinks of the “pure mir- 
age.” He repeats this idea in “Clearness.” 
He also expresses the necessity for a 
closeness to the concrete in a slightly 
oblique way when mentioning “how 
much we are the words we wander in” 
(“Ceremony”)—a poetical way of saying 
that things have significance only as we 
give them significance. The converse of 
this attitude toward the concrete is his 
elaboration of Lamarck’s statement that 
“the environment creates the organ.” 

Imagination as a subject occurs less 
frequently in Wilbur’s later poems. We 
find i it in his depiction of the power of 
imagination in a child (“Digging for 
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China”); in “Love Calls Us to Things of 
This World,” and in a plea to give im- 
agination free rein: 


Why should it be more shy 
Than chimney-nesting storks, or spar- 
rows on a wall? 
Oh, let it climb wherever it can cling 
Like some great trumpet-vine, a 
natural thing 
To which all birds that fly 
come natural. 
Come, stranger, sister, dove: 
Put on the reins of love. 
(“All These Birds”) 


Love as a subject occurs less frequently 
in Wilbur’s poems than it does in the 
work of most young poets, but when he 
does approach the subject as in “June 
Light,” “A Simile for your Smile,” and 
“Apology” he does so with delicacy and 
reserve, almost with shyness. Occasion- 
ally he takes a satirical tone toward the 
subject (“Love of the Puppets”), but 
beneath his light verse lies an undertone 
of seriousness. 

Wilbur is thoroughly mature in his 
attitude that one need never regret the 
past but should rectify it by his present 
actions(“The Pardon”). He is aware, too, 
that the better to understand those re- 
sponsibilities of which he must never 
lose sight the more necessary is it that 
he escape from his surroundings in order 
to have a sharper perspective. But he 
should shun the comfort of the recluse 
(“Castles and Distances”), and he must 
be aware that life cannot be left to 
chance, but calls for direction (“Par- 
able,” “The Good Servant”). He echoes 
Frost in the idea that we only see the 
future whole when it has become the 
past—“We fray into the future, rarely 
wrought/Save in the tapestries of after- 
thought” (“Year’s End”). In a poem of 
fine observation (“The Terrace’’) he re- 
peats the truism that we get from any- 
thing only what we take to it; he raises 
the question of the restless energy that 
sometimes makes a man dissatisfied with 
perfection; he is fully aware that the 
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sometimes crooked politician is of more 
worth to society than “citizen sparrow” 
who does little; he realizes the necessi 
for making life significant; and he finde 
the mind superior to the bat in “that in 
the very happiest intellection/A grace- 
ful error may correct the curve.” 
Unfortunately, however, too man 
poems do not say so much. Wilbur fills 
poem after poem with excellent descrip- 
tive details or presents a vivid vignette 
but he does not lead the poem to a satis- 
factory resolution. It is in the later 
poems, too, that one senses the lack. Wil- 
bur realizes, it is true, that with age, 
vision and imagination grow weaker 
(“Merlin Enthralled”) and it may be 
that he senses the change in himself. But 
vision returns momentarily, at least, and 
then, he says, 
It is by words and the defeat of words, 
Down sudden vistas of the vain attempt, 
That for a flying moment one may see 
By what cross-purposes the world is 


nm, (“An Event”) 


Several poems, too, lose some of their 
first appeal when reread. “Beowulf” and 
“Clearness” are two such for me. The 
tone and imagery are excellent, but I feel 
the need of something more than exper- 
tise. 

Wilbur’s statement about the use of 
poetry comes frequently to my mind. 
Does the failure of many poems to make 
a strong impact arise from the fact that 
he has failed to have the “periodic ac- 
quaintance with the threat of chaos”? 
Has he subsided into too equable a life? 
Despite the fact that each poem is crafts- 
manlike and free of the technical defects 
that make so much of the work of a 
versifier like Viereck or of a poet like 
Ciardi downright shoddy and trivial, the 
reader is left disappointed. He has shared 
the poet’s delight in the fleeting moments 
of aesthetic delight such as that of the 
vignette of the girl in “Piazza di Spagna, 
Early Morning” and elsewhere. The 


whole significance lies in his capture of 
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that moment, but, to me at least, it is not 
enough. 

Wilbur is a deft translator, capturing 
the wit and grace of his original. The 
release from having to furnish both the 
subject and the technique enables him 
to concentrate on the technical aspects 
of his task and he succeeds admirably. 
His translation of Moliére, for example, 
is witty, fluid, and urbane. Unwillingly 
I am reminded of Ezra Pound, who was 
only at his best when he had the thought 
from another, such as Propertius, and 


needed only to furnish the technique. 
It is mae * of course, that Wilbur is 
at the critical point of his career. His 
promise and achievement have been such 
that it will be a great loss to literature 
if he is not able to invest his interpreta- 
tion of his experiences with greater sig- 
nificance. It is just possible that he needs 
to recognize that the “threat of chaos” 
is already upon him, albeit a threat the 
nature of which he has not hitherto ex- 
perienced, the dual threat of Chaos and 
Old Night. 


College Support for the High School 
English Teacher: The Indiana 
Joint Statement 


Donatp J. Gray 


Last the fcur state-sup- 
orted colleges and universities in In- 
g 


diana combined to publish a Joint State- 
ment on Freshman English in College, 
and High School Preparation. Like the 
statement on high school preparation in 
English published by the College English 
Association of the San Francisco Bay 
Area and described last year by Dr. 
James J. Lynch in College English (No- 
vember, 1959), the Indiana Statement 
was written by a committee of college 
teachers of English’ and addressed pri- 
marily to administrators and teachers of 


*The members of the committee were: Lu- 
cile Clifton and Paul Royalty of Ball State 
Teachers College; George Smock of Indiana 
State Teachers College; Donald J. Gray, 
Philip R. Wikelund, and James A. Work of 
Indiana University; and Robert S. Huntin 
and Barriss Mills of Purdue University. Ralph 
Albaugh of Indiana State Teachers College and 
Russell Cosper of Purdue University also par- 
ticipated in the preparation of the Statement. 


Director of Elementary Composition at Indi- 
ana University, Donald J. Gray was elected by 
bis colleagues to describe their statement for 
the high schools. 


English in secondary schools throughout 
the state. Essentially, then, the Statement 
is an attempt by members of college 
faculties to improve the effectiveness of 
high school teaching. Such attempts run 
the risk of being interpreted not as ten+ 
ders of cooperation but as authoritarian 
gestures toward legislation. The com- 
mittee which prepared the Indiana State- 
ment perhaps compounded this risk by 
spelling out, as specifically as it could, 
certain teaching practices and administra- 
tive policies which it thinks profitable 
and certain others it considers of dubious 
value in teaching high school students 
to read and write effectively. Yet with 
very few exceptions high school teachers 
and admitstrators have welcomed the 
Statement as what it was intended to be: 
an attempt to help them to define stand- 
ards of competence in reading and 
writing and to determine policies and 
methods which will enable their grad- 
uates to meet these standards. This almost 
uniformly favorable response strongly 
suggests that at the present time a mean- 
ingful dialogue between college and high 
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school teachers of English may usefully 


be begun and sustained. It is to encourage 
other college teachers of English to join 
in this dialogue by formulating their 
standards and recommendations and pre- 
senting them to high school teachers that 
the committee which prepared the In- 
diana Statement has delegated me to 
write this report. 

The first sentence of the Statement 
sets out the principal reason for its prep- 
aration: “Too many students entering 
the four state colleges and universities 
cannot read with understanding or write 
clearly.” The members of the committee 
were convinced that the problem of 
inadequately prepared students requires 
more of college teachers than complaint. 
High school teachers who request copies 
of the syllabi of college composition 
courses, or who ask college teachers to 
demonstrate their grading standards by 
grading a set of themes written by high 
school students; high school adminis- 
trators who invite college teachers of 
composition to advise their faculties about 
how to prepare their students for college; 
officers of school boards, parent-teacher 
associations, and service clubs who in- 
vite members of college faculties to de- 
fine what they expect of high school 
graduates: all assume that college teach- 
ers have and are willing to assume a part 
of the responsibility for determining 
what and how and how well high school 
students should be taught. When college 
teachers accept these invitations to in- 
form and advise, they also accept the 
responsibility implicit in them. Like col- 
lege teachers all over the country, the 
members of the committee which pre- 
pared the Indiana Statement had as 
individuals already accepted this respon- 
sibility. Before, however, we had spoken 
to small groups of high school teachers 
as the representatives of one point of 
view, one department, or one college. 
Now through the committee all the mem- 
bers of all the English departments in all 
the state-supported colleges and univer- 


sities in Indiana would speak in one voice 
to every teacher of English language arts, 
to every principal, and to every superin- 
tendent in every secondary school in the 
state. 

The preparation of the Statement re- 
quired about fifteen months. Its preface 
and each of its four sections wrre first 
drafted by one or another member of 
the co anittee, circulated among the 
other members for study and revision, 
and then discussed, revised, and ulti- 
mately approved when the committe met 
in day-long session about every six 
weeks. We agreed first that, as we state 
in the preface, “Our purpose is not to 
criticize the teachers of English in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools—who are 
not, of course, solely responsibile for the 
weakness of their students in the use of 
language—or to impose a pattern of 
teaching on them. Our purpose, rather, 
is to clarify college requirements, and to 
recommend policies and practices that we 
believe will help English teachers at all 
levels in our mutual task of guiding 
students towards a necessary competence 
in reading and writing.” We tried to clar- 
ify college requirements in English in 
two ways. First, we agreed upon the 
abilities in English we expect of students 
entering college. “We expect,” we write 
in the Statement, “an entering student 
to write well enough to present his ideas 
in logical and clearly constructed sen- 
tences and paragraphs, to develop these 
into an organized unit, to be free from 
fear that mechanical errors may distort 
or cloud his meaning, [and] to be con- 
fident that his ideas will be understood 
and respected”; and “to read adult prose 
and poetry well enough to gain from his 
reading accurate information and ideas, 
to interpret these in terms of his own ex- 
perience, to recognize their organization, 
[and] to analyze and evaluate them.” We 
then formulated the standards by which 
student writing is evaluated in our fresh- 
man composition courses. In the second 
section of the Statement these standards 
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are set out in a chart which characterizes 
student writing as superior (A-B), aver- 
age (C), and unacceptable (D-F) in 
terms of five criteria. A C theme, for 
example, is described: 


Content: Central idea apparent but trivial, 
or trite, or too general; supported with 
concrete detail, but decail that is occasion- 
ally repetitious, irrelevant, or sketchy. 
Organization: Rhetorical and Logical 
Development: Plan and method of theme 
apparent but not consistently fulfilled; de- 
veloped with only occasional disproportion 
or inappropriate emphasis; paragraphs uni- 
fied, coherent, usually effective in their 
development; transitions between para- 
graphs clear but abrupt, mechanical, or 
monotonous. 

Organization: Sentence Structure: Sentences 
correctly constructed but lacking 
distinction. 

Diction: Appropriate: clear and idiomatic. 
Grammar, Punctuation, Spelling: Clarity 
and effectiveness of expression weakened 
by occasional deviations from standard 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 


After we established these standards, we 
asked instructors from each of the four 
state colleges and universities to mark 
and grade a set of representative fresh- 
man themes. To illustrate our standards 
six of these themes are reproduced in 
the Statement with marginal and sum- 
mary comments explaining the bases on 
which each theme was evaluated. 

Having defined in the first two sections 
of the Statement what we expect of col- 
lege students, we agreed to endorse in 
the third and fourth sections specific 
practices and policies which in our judg- 
ment will help to produce students who 
will meet our expectations. In these sec-- 
tions we recommend that high school 
students be asked to write as often as 
possible—that frequent paragraphs and 
weekly themes replace extensive drill in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling; that 
students be given essay as well as ob- 
jective examinations and be asked to sub- 
mit written as well as oral reports; that 


they learn to fulfill short, practical as- 
signments in writing such as the précis 
instead of being assigned long “research” 
papers; and that they be required not 
only to correct the mechanical errors 
in their themes but to rewrite many of 
their themes thoroughly and completely. 
We recommend that the teacher ask his 
students to write on topics which require 
critical and judicious thinking, and that 
he carefully and unhurriedly explain the 
requirements of such topics to his stu- 
dents before they begin to write their 
themes. We believe that the teacher him- 
self should assume the final responsibility 
for evaluating student writing, and that 
he should not regularly delegate this re- 
sponsibility to students. We believe that 
in his grading of papers the teacher 
should carefully consider and call atten- 
tion to strengths and weaknesses in con- 
tent, organization, and diction as well as 
to deficiencies in grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling. We believe that in high 
school English courses the study of com- 
position and grammar, and of literature 
and composition, should be concurrent 
and interlocking, and that students should 
be encouraged to read widely in the un- 
abridged classics of English and American 
literature and at the same time be trained 
to read closely, to distinguish between 
central and subordinate ideas, to discern 
their interrelationships, and to make sim- 
le distinctions between fact and opinion, 
idea and illustration. We strongly urge 
all teachers and parents to recognize that 
they share with English teachers the re- 
sponsibility of educating students in the 
effective use of their language. And 
finally, we condemn administrative poli- 
cies which require teachers whose pri- 
mary interests and training are in other 
subjects to teach courses in English and 
which prevent qualified teachers of Eng- 
lish from being fully effective by bur- 
dening them with excessive teaching 
loads and extracurricular assignments. 
On its publication in September, 1959, 
copies of the Statement were mailed not 
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only to teachers of English and adminis- 
trators in the secondary schools of the 
state, but also to the state department of 
education, members of the legislature, 
school boards, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and service clubs. Nearly 10,000 
copies were distributed in this first mail- 
ing. News stories announcing its publica- 
tion were released to and printed ,in 
many of the daily and weekly papers in 
the state and in daily papers in New York 
City and other major midwestern cities 
outside the state. The Phi Delta Kappan, 
College English, the bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and other professional journals 
also announced the publication of the 
Statement. Nine months after publication 
this publicity had elicited a oe for 
nearly 4,000 additional copies from lay- 


men, government agencies, school and 
public libraries, and boards of education, 
from high school teacher$ and adminis- 
trators in twenty-six states, and from 
college teachers and administrators in 


forty-one states. 

The range of distribution and response 
is a useful measure of the interest in the 
problem discussed in the Statement. More 
important is the character of the re- 
sponse. So far we have received only 
two objections to the Statement, one 
from a school superintendent and one 
from an officer of a state teachers asso- 
ciation, both of whom protest that our 
uninvited advice makes the task of high 
school teachers even more difficult. Other 
high school administrators, however, be- 
lieve that the Statement “will be very 
helpful,” that “it was badly needed,” 
that “its publication is a very valuable 
service,” and that “it will be one of our 
most valuable guides.” “Your issuing it 
must be of great help to high school 
English teachers,” a chairman of an Eng- 
lish department in one high school 
writes. Dozens of high school teachers 
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of English agree. “We feel we need these 
aids.” “Thank you for your efforts to 
help us in the high wheel by publishing 
this booklet.” “It is a welcome omen for 
future cooperation between high schools 
and colleges.” 

Within that last comment lies the les- 
son of this report. Gratifying as it is to 
the authors of the Indiana Statement, the 
approval with which it was welcomed is 
now relevant not to what we have done, 
but to what we and other college teach- 
ers of English can do to improve the 
effectiveness of the teaching of English 
in high schools. Publications such as the 
California and Indiana statements on high 
school preparation do reach and help 
high school teachers. Our agreement 
about what we expect of college fresh- 
men and how we judge their writing 
enables high school teachers to define 
more clearly their own purpose and 
standards. The unanimity of our re- 
commendations about teaching methods 
strengthens the efforts of high school 
teachers to eliminate practices and poli- 
cies both we and they recognize as hin- 
drances to effective teaching. And un- 
doubtedly a joint statement on some 
other unsettled question—the require- 
ments for the codiaihen o: high schoo! 
teachers of English, for somal-coaahd 
also add sapulloane force to tendencies 
already stirring. On whatever educa- 
tional topic college teachers choose to 
speak out, the lesson offered by the at 
lication and reception of the Indiana 
Statement is this. If as college teachers 
we are in part responsible for the quality 
and effect of high school education, then 
surely we take a long step toward ful- 
filling that responsibility when we pre- 
sent what we know and think about the 
teaching of English to as many high 
school teachers as we can reach, and 
with all the force, authority, and unanim- 
ity we can muster. 


For free copies write to the English Department at any of the four participating Indiana 
schools: Ball State T. C., Muncie; Indiana State T. C., Terre Haute; Indiana U., Bloomington; 


Purdue, Lafayette. 
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Round Table 


That Course for Sophomores 
WituiaM 


One of the most unsatisfactory college 
courses has long been that in sophomore 
literature. Instructors are vaguely aware 
that it should serve as some kind of intro- 
duction to English masterpieces, but beyond 
this agreement there is confusion. The three 
approaches most often found in colleges, 
while having some advantages, are gen- 
erally poor. 

The traditional course has been the sur- 
vey or “avalanche” kind: fifty-seven or so 
authors are thrown at the poor student in 
two semesters with the hope that he will 
not only become acquainted with great 
works but also see them in their historical 
context and thus understand the develo 
ment of literature. What most frequently 
happens is that he ends the year with a 
blurred mass of names, poems, and essays 
(was it Wyatt who wrote the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Amoretti?), and a firm reso- 
lution to have as little to do with the old 
masters as possible. In addition to effectively 
destroying a student’s enjoyment of great 
works, the course, while supposedly sur- 
veying the field, puts the emphasis on 
poetry and omits or superficially touches 
upon two of the most important of all 
literary types—the drama and the novel. 
Hence the student is given an unbalanced 
view; he is made to asseciate works of 
genius with poetry alone, a form that he 
has hated ever since he had to memorize 
the opening lines of . Evangeline in the 
eighth grade. 

The instructor’s lot is almost as unhappy 
as that of the student. Instead of teaching 
literature as a humanistic study for the 
enriching of life, he is forced to take the 
approach of science and look upon his 
beloved subject as something to be “cov- 
ered” in time for the departmental exam- 
inations. Thus he finds himself hoping that 


Assistant Professor at State Teachers College 
at Boston, William Kenney is the author of a 
number of articles on eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish literature. 


he can “do” Tennyson before the course 
ends (he has long abandoned his original 
goal of getting to Yeats and Eliot). But, 
after he has taught the survey a few years, 
he realizes that he does not have to worry 
too much about arranging his material with 
the unison examination in mind. In the 
first place, these examinations usually have 
questions that are so general as to be almost 
meaningless; and, since the students are 
invariably given a wide choice, there will 
always be something relating to what he 
has covered. Moreover, since he corrects 
the blue books of his own section, he can 
always weight an answer accordingly, giv- 
ing more importance to material he has 
emphasized and practically ignoring ques- 
tions requiring answers from areas that he 
has only touched upon. And, if he is really 
worried about the questions, he can always 
get himself appointed to the committee 
that draws them up, thereby getting a 
chance to veto anything of which he does 
not approve. Yet no course should make 
it necessary for instructors to have to resort 
to these maneuvers. 

The survey, however, does have its ad- 
vantages. Students need to become familiar 
with the great works of their own tongue. 
They also need to see works in their his- 
torical settings, most students having little 
sense of chronology. But certainly the em- 
phasis on cramming is a disadvantage that 
outweighs the benefits. 

Those who dislike the conventional ap- 
proach have recently limited themselves to 
the works of eighteen or so major figures. 
Since these works are studied in detail, 
there is less sketchiness and more depth 
than would be found in the traditional 
course, while the advantage of having 
masterpieces in their historical contexts has 
been preserved. There are, however, some 
disadvantages. There is sometimes not 
enough of the historical and literary set- 
tings to clarify fully the purposes of par- 
ticular authors. For example, a complete 
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understanding of Donne requires some 
knowledge of Petrarchan conventions, but 
poets reflecting these conventions are in- 
variably minor figures and have been 
omitted from the new texts. More serious is 
the difficulty editors of such texts have in 
deciding just who the major figures are. 
Already a tendency has developed to in- 
clude more and more of those left out: if 
Dryden and Shelley have been omitted in 
one edition, their outraged partisans will 
force their inclusion in the next. And, even 
more completely than in the traditional 
survey, certain important types are neglect- 
ed. Once more the major figures tend to 
be poets; and, in this intensive approach, 
there is often far too much of one poet’s 
work. Once more the drama and novel are 
neglected; but this time the essay joins 
them, since few essayists are major figures. 


A third approach to sophomore literature 
is the “types” emphasis. The field is usually 
divided into three sections — drama, fiction, 
and poetry — with a separate introductory 
course given in each. Since the stress is 
generally on modern literature, there is an 
immediacy of appeal that the other ap- 
proaches lack; for if a studenc has read any 
literature at all for pleasure, it has probably 
been contemporary material that relates 
directly to his own life. But this appeal to 
student interest is also the source of a grave 
danger: it never allows the cultivation of 
an enjoyment of the great works of the past, 
nor does it provide a sense of historical 
background and chronology. Moreover, 
one course for each type of literature leads 
to an emphasis that is too narrow. Usually 
colleges that offer this approach do so with 
the understanding that it will not be open 
to students planning to major in English; 
these are required to take the traditional 
survey. 

These three approaches are unsatisfac- 
tory because they fail to consider what the 
primary objective of a sophomore course 
should be: the development of an apprecia- 
tion for good literature. It is true that 
“appreciation” is considered a bad word 
at present, particularly in our graduate 
schools, where too often literature has been 
divorced from life and a masterpiece is 
treated mechanically as a series of struc- 


tural problems to be solved. But, especially 
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on the undergraduate level, the old human- 
istic ideal—that literature should both 
please and instruct —is still the only com- 
pletely valid basis for teaching. For many 
students, the sophomore course will be 
their first aad last encounter with the great 
figures of the past. If they don’t acquire a 
taste for excellence at this point, they prob- 
ably never will. Thus literature should be 
taught as the deepest expression of the 
meaning of human life, its problems, and 
emotions. Students should be guided to see 
that masterpieces are indeed enjoyable 
works with universal value, that they are 
not merely period pieces that have to be 
endured because vested interests in the 
English department have arbitrarily exalted 
them. All other objectives, including those 
that concern themselves with historical and 
literary backgrounds, scholarly research, 
and textual analysis, should play incidental 
roles to the main one of arousing student 
response. 


This goal of appreciation need not be 
superficial: a few works considered pro- 
foundly for the understanding they give 
to human life will profit a student more 
than many works ploughed through to sat- 
isfy an arbitrary requirement. For above 
all, the pace of the sophomore course 
should be leisurely. Masterpieces were or- 
iginally written to be savored and enjoyed 
by people leading the good life. Their 
authors would doubtless be horrified by 
the assembly-line methods of presenting 
them used in many classrooms today. Litera- 
ture calls for a meditative environment in 
order to be properly assimilated. In itself, 
it is one of the last bastions left that are 
dedicated to the quiet life of the mind. In 
a loud world of whirring machines, a stu- 
dent needs to be taught to slow down, to 
develop areas of silence in which he can 
reflect and come to know himself. Too 
often it is forgotten that an understanding 
of works of art requires not only factual 
knowledge but also an attitude of mind 
fostered by the proper atmosphere. 


A better approach than any of the three 
already mentioned would severely limit the 
material to be taught in one year. For ex- 
ample, the reading might be comprised of 
forty poems, four plays, three novels, ten 
essays, five short stories, and on¢ biography. 
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Such an arrangement would have all the 
advantages of older surveys in addition to 
some of its own. The chronological pres- 
entation could be maintained, with a few 
works being chosen from the contemporary 
field. In addition, there would be a variety 
of types combined with a leisurely sched- 
ule. Since the main goal would be to 
develop student interest, esthetic problems 
of structure, along with the formal teaching 
of the research of scholars, the facts of 
history, and the origins of specific works, 
would be subordinated to it. All these as- 
pects would have their place, but no one 
of them would be so stressed that the ap- 
preciation of the masterpiece itself would 
be threatened. 

An objection immediately comes to 
mind: obviously no one text could satisfy 
the requirements of such a course, so how 
would it be possible to get faculty agree- 
ment on the numerous selections that 
would have to be made? The simple solu- 
tion is one that should not, but probably 


will, cause reactions of horror: each in- 
structor would be allowed to choose his 
favorites. Anarchy would not result. Most 
instructors are responsible people. Students | 
in different sections would not get to- 
gether to compare reading lists, thereby 
becoming dissatisfied with their particular 
assignments. The unhappiness of students 
arises not so much from the content of a 
course as from the man teaching it, his 
personality, methods, and marking system. 
Actually, a person presenting his particular 
favorites could be expected to communicate 
some of his own enthusiasm to his students. 
Even the departmental examination — if not 
already considered outmoded on general 
principles — could be retained with only a 
slightly different type of question from that 
required by courses using single texts. 

Obtaining the variety of books necessi- 
tated by such an arrangement would present 
little difficulty. The large number of paper- 
backs now available gives the instructor 
many titles from which to choose. 


Evaluating Student Essays in Literature: 
A Plea for Objective Criteria 


James Ruorr 


In Lionel Trilling’s short story “Of This 
Time, Of That Place” a nasty undergrad- 
uate terrorist named Blackburn slyly seizes 
advantage of his English instructor by in- 
quiring, “Do you mean, Doctor Howe, 
that there aren’t two opinions possible?” 
The episode is a projection of the English 
teacher’s recurrent nightmare, a dramati- 
zation of the perennial question “But isn’t 
that a matter of opinion?” which, if his 
luck is down, an English instructor hears 
at least once a week, and certainly every 
time he goes over a literary essay with its 
skeptical or obstinate author. If the teacher 
is knowledgeable and sensitive, he is ren- 
dered uncomfortable because he realizes 
that, ultimately, it is “a matter of opinion,” 


A specialist in the Renaissance, author of 
both articles and short stories, James Ruoff is 
currently Assistant Professor of English at the 
University of Wichita. 


and that two milleniums of critical effort 
since Aristotle have failed to provide any 
empirical or even logically consistent 
grounds for authenticating literary judg- 
ment. He knows that the most elementary 
problems of literary judgment and interpre- 
tation — whether Julius Caesar is a unified 
lay, or the last portion of Huckleberry 
Finn signifies consummate artistry or fail- 
ure of nerve—are and always will be 
“matters of opinion,” essentially questions 
of angle, emphasis, and presupposition. He 
knows, too, that literature has to do with 
values, not with facts, and that these are 
ephemeral, human values which change 
with time and place. 


Nevertheless, as yesterday’s critical 
heresies become today’s orthodoxies, many 
English teachers continue to expound can- 
ons of taste with all the zealous conviction 
of missionaries carrying the truth of holy 
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writ to the infidels, while their unhappy 
disciples, in an effort to avert academic 
suicide, prostrate themselves before their 
prophet’s fetishes like rice converts — vic- 
tims of what has been termed Luther’s Law 
of Polemics, i.e., on any given subject con- 
victions tend to harden commensurate with 
lack of evidence and diversity of opinion. 


Do I exaggerate? Consult your own ex- 
perience and you may discover that you 
are victim or beneficiary of some quite 
irrational literary views inculcated by Eng- 
lish instructors. I recall an exalted don of 
American letters who devoted exactly 
thirty-six seconds of a survey course to 
Walt Whitman; rolling his eyes to heaven 
with pained expression and intoning the 
“barbaric yawp over the rooftops of the 
world” passage from Song of Myself, he 
inquired majestically of the class: “And 
d’you call that poetry?” Then, too, there 
was the aged wit who actually failed — and 
I mean flunked with a firmly inscribed “F” 
and no pinch of conscience — any student 
so misinformed or defiant as to write 
seriously about Thoreau, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, or T. S. Eliot. Nor are these 
isolated or especially bizarre examples of 
pedagogic idiocy. As everyone knows, there 
are English instructors who view any in- 
terpretation of a literary work as superficial 
or downright irrelevant if it does not bear 
a Freudian starnp; English teachers who are 
concerned almost exclusively with biogra- 
phies of authors; others who are interested 
only in textual problems or literary history; 
still others so imbued with the history of 
ideas that their reading lists and lectures 
are considered infra-literary by their own 
colleagues. 


It is small wonder, then, that students 
in literature courses, confronted by this 
Tower of Babei in which Freudians, Neo- 
Humanists, New Critics, romantic impres- 
sionists, and literary historians, each 
asserting the universality of his own dia- 
lect, frequently badger their English profes- 
sor with the protestation “I know this paper 
isn’t what you want—I don’t know what 
you want!” For the instructor to reply, as 
he often does, that he wants no more than 
“quality” is to take a stance of faked ob- 
jectivity; and yet, in this stern business of 
evaluating literary essays, when, from the 


student’s point of view the teacher deals 
in hard cash, are there any criteria more 
objective than arbitrary fancy or caprice? 


Some desirable margin of objectivity can 
be achieved, I think, if the instructor dis- 
regards the manifest content of the student’s 
essay — if he denies at the outset any pos- 
sibility of “right” and “wrong” answers — 
and concentrates, instead, on the form of 
the student’s presentation. In short, the 
instructor is not primarily concerned with 
whether the student concludes that Aris- 
totle’s catharsis is empathy, sadism, or 
homeopathy, or whether Death of a Sales- 
man is indeed genuine tragedy, but fixes 
his attention exclusively on the rhetorical 
and logical configurations of the essay as 
an argument. In evaluating literary essays 
the instructor abjures the role of the 
podium-pounding messiah for the less sen- 
sational but more cerebral office of an 
analytical philosopher like Wittgenstein 
or Bertrand Russell in metaphysics, where 
the essential problem is not to postulate 
eternally true, “right” solutions, but to 
formulate and evaluate definitions and 
logical constructions. 


To avoid the crudest subjectivity, the 
instructor might begin by considering the 
student’s presentation in the light of these 
criteria: (1) process, (2) synthesis, and (3) 
originality. In process, the problem is not 
to decide whether the conclusions in the 
essay are “true” or “false,” since these terms 
have no application to literature, but 
whether the student’s argument — and every 
literary analysis is, ultimately, an argument 
—is adequately substantiated by textual ref- 
erence and allusion, fully developed as an 
argument, logically deduced as a series of 
logical propositions, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, expressly cognizant of all the com- 
plexities pertinent to the problem treated 
in the essay. Since most English teachers 
have taught argumentative writing as an 
aspect ~ exposition in freshman English, 
this principle of process requires no further 
elaboration. 


The second criterion, synthesis, demands 
that on the grounds the student chooses 
to conduct his analysis, whether they be 
biographical, historical, or interpretative,, 
he must take into account the salient fea- 
tures of his problem and bring these to- 
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gether into a significant relationship. In an 
analysis of imagery in Keats’s sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer, for example, he must 
have made a synthesis of its parts sufficient 
to explain the kinetic and spatial transitions 
between octave and sestet; if he does not, 
the instructor may infer with reasonable 
objectivity that the student’s presentation 
is fragmentary. Whatever the category of 
analysis, be it historical, psychological, or 
otherwise, the student must be made to 
perceive and articulate significant relation- 
ships of similitude and contrast when these 
relationships reveal literary contexts and 
structures. For a delineation of this prin- 
ciple of synthesis as it relates to the treat- 
ment of theme by students in their essays, 
the reader should consult the concise and 
perceptive article by Robert Stanton, “The 
Student and the ‘Hidden Meaning’: A List 
of Criteria,” (College English, [May 1956]). 

Finally, consistent with the principle of 
originality the student is required to pro- 
pose in his essays answers suggestive of 
something beyond, and perhaps even 
different from, the instructor’s expressed 
formula or Cleanth Brooks’s ingenious dis- 
section, and this on the sound theory that 
literature, since it entails not facts but 
values, exists above the pedestrian level of 
mere information, and ought therefore per- 
tain to knowledge, which has to do with 
discovery and revelation—with what is 
experiential and uniquely personal. To 


poach for a moment on the existentialists, 
we might even suggest that if a work of 
art does not envoke an emotional and intel- 
lectual response at least somewhat original 
with the student it does not impinge in any 
significant way on his consciousness. At 
any rate, it is time to scotch the miscon- 
ception that in literature, as in sociology, it 
is enough to have “done the reading. 
The application of these criteria in 
evaluating essays in literature courses have 
as minimal value the forestalling of that 
recurring objection, “I don’t know what 
you want.” But they assume, also, that 
such an objection may be legitimate, and, 
in view of the facts, perhaps inevitable. 
That literature is, ultimately, “a matter of 
opinion,” and that it deals with values 
instead of facts is, however, a simple truth 
which requires neither equivocation nor 
apology, but merely attests the richness, 
viability, and enduring significance of our 
subject matter. Students will accept this 
explanation of things because it is true, 
just as they will accept all the other care- 
fully guarded secrets of the trade if these 
are honestly explained. They will even ac- 
cept that most carefully guarded of all 
trade secrets: that in English, standards are 
so variable they will receive a higher grade 
in Professor Smith’s course for exactly the 
same work they do in yours. But if your 
course is any good at all, even that scan- 
dalous fact won’t make any difference. 


Rules for Making the Most of Your Personal Library 


ALLEN Brown 


1. There is no substitute for your own 
marked books instantly available. 

2. Endow the nearest friend, library, or 
junkman with those you are never going 
to use. Duplicates of plays suitable for read- 
ing parties or dictionaries, cyclopedias and 
heavy textbooks one is now teaching are 
not to be disposed of. 


Author of articles on W. Somerset Maugham 
and Bret Harte, Allen Brown is Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 


3. A choice collection of books shows, 
at a glance, when the Dean or head of 
your department walks in, that you know 
what the best reading is. You may overawe 

our officemate, and the student who drops 
in for a conference may be tempted to 
read something. 


4. Secure or build bookcases with ad- 
justable shelves. For twenty or thirty dol- 
lars you can easily build a few backless 
adjustable bookcases yoursef, making them 
fit just between the windows. (I had to 
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which were supposed to reach from floor 
to ceiling, before I could upend them.) 

5. You will want a few pairs of book- 
ends. The simple metal cutouts libraries 
use are most satisfactory. Two of the best 
bookends I ever had were a pair of bricks, 
but they caused more comment than the 
time the superintendent eloped with the 
biggest girl in the ninth grade. Impractical 
ornamental ones can be kept on top of a 
good cutout pair. 

6. Separate the books you use frequently 
and put these close at hand. 

7. Put your largest books on the bottom 
shelves if you don’t want the whole thing 
to come toppling onto your head. 

8. One bookcase might as well make a 
brave showing. Why not put your most 
handsome sets and newest books where 


everyone will see them? Books are beauti- 


ful furniture. 


9. Stick one or two cases in a closet 
where you can keep such classics as Mickey 
Spillane and lurid-covered copies of Zola. 

his is a wonderful cache for recent pur- 
chases you don’t want your wife to know 
about yet. 

10. Arrange the rest of your books in 
some orderly fashion, either by historic 
periods, putting everything relating to a 
particular course together, or group a 
types. Tiny and pocket-size books go well 
together, as do twentieth century poets 
next to their most eminent critics. Be sure 
to leave sufficient room for borrowed books 
and some new acquisitions. 


11. Fiction can be subdivided into detec- 
tive, science fiction, western, and general; 
nonfiction can be arranged by subject: 
philosophy, history, religion, science, criti- 
cism, drama, short story and novel antholo- 
gies, etc. 

12. Preparing a complete card catalog, 
which is essential for a large library, will 
get pretty tedious unless you enlist the aid 
of some pretty girl who writes more neatly 
than you ever do. When you get tired, 
stop and tell her about the books. You can 
correct her mistakes later. Don’t try to type 
your cards. 

13. Requisition, or buy if you must, a 
couple of thousand 3x5 index cards. You 
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saw off the top shelves of my bookcases, can make do with the backs of old regis- 


tration cards or term paper bibliography 
cards. Be sure to secure the boxes these 
come in and a set of cloth index tabs. At 
the top of the card write the author’s last 
name only, unless he needs to be distin- 
guished. Write the title of the book, com- 
plete or abbreviated, and add anything 
that might help you identify it immedi- 
ately, such as HC 39 for Harvard Classics, 
volume 39, or PB for a pocket-size book. 
Don’t underline titles and don’t list pub- 
lisher or date. You will want to indicate 
translators, outstanding editors or intro- 
ductions. List the next book by this author 
on the next line. When you reach the bot- 
tom, write “over” -and start working on 
the back. When both sides are full, then, 
and only then, begin a second card, mark- 
ing the first 1 and the second 2. Keep your 
index as compact as possible. If you remem- 
ber a book by title rather than author or 
editor, put the title at the .op. You may 
want to list some books on the same subject 
together. About a hundred cards of a dif- 
ferent color are useful for this. 


14. When you have all the volumes 
listed, make “analytics” indexing signifi- 
cant contents of books, learned journals, or 
anthologies.’ When you have listed these, 
make a square or similar distinguishing 
mark in the table of contents. Don’t put 
down everything and so become a slave 
to your card catalog. Remember that it is 
solely for your convenience. I have gotten 
out of many a nasty household cleaning 
job by telling my wife I have indexing 
to do. 

15. A key to all abbreviations should 
appear at the front of your card catalog, 
and in front of that place a blank card 
which is the most valuable of all. No mat- 
ter how busy you are, whenever you lend 
a book, let the borrower see that you are 
writing the title of the book and his name. 
Then he is almost sure to bring your book 
back. 


16. Never press a book on anyone. It is 


I found that E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the 
Novel and Somerset Maugham’s A Writer’s 
Notebook contained so many valuable com- 
ments that I did not mind first having to pre- 
pare indexes of these books before I could 
enter their contents in my card catalog. 
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certain that he will not read it, and such 
books are rarely returned spontaneously. 

17. Your fullest cards should be periodi- 
cally revised. My Henry James entries, 
most numerous of all, now occupying 
backs and fronts of two closcly written 
cards and most of a third, should be re- 
copied, listing, first, novels and books dis- 
cussing them, novellas and their criticism, 
short stories, essays, and then general com- 
mentary. 

18. When you have finished, you will 
probably be so proud of your card catalog 
that you will either want to buy a librari- 
an’s mahogany case to keep it in or want 
to prepare a similar file for your phono- 
graph records and art reproductions, which 
are even more difficult to find than books. 

19. The next time you go to a record sale 
or second-hand bookstore, take your card 
catalog with you. It may pay for itself 
on a single visit. 

20. If you are too lazy to make a card 
catalog or really too busy to do so, an old 
edition of Books in Print, which your 


librarian or bookseller will probably be 
glad to give you, or even Good Reading 
could be marked with your holdings; but 
this can’t really take the place of a card 
catalog. 


21. Haven’t you been clipping articles 
and book reviews and placing these in a 
large box or drawer? Or have you been 
stuffing such material into a literary his- 
tory? The latter insidious practice will 
eventually break the back of your most- 
prized reference book. Make a vertical 
file of these. Put the things on each author 
or subject in a manila folder, write a title 
at the top, and alphabetize. One drawer of 
a file cabinet or a big drawer in your desk 
should take care of you for quite a while. 
If you get a great deal of material on a 
single thing, it might pay to write out an 
index sheet to go in the front of the folder. 


22. Beautify. Put pictures of your favor- 
ite authors or literary maps on the walls. 
A bust or two will really provide class. 
Since you are now equipped like a big 
executive, look like one! 


On Beauty Bare” 


Tuomas L. Rosertson, JR. 


‘Euclid, perhaps, has looked on Beauty’s stark, 
Uncovered body, reveled in the thought 
That he has done that which no mortal ought— 
Stripped the warm Mystery from our fair Queen’s dark 
And hidden essence, as one may remark 
The outlines of some fabled country, sought 
For years by grave, intent explorers, caught 
By some mapmaker with no seeking spark. 
Let us again attire the Beauty bared 
By Euclid in her sable Mystery, 
Lest she should bear the blame when Euclid’s rules 
Reach their conclusion and the world is spared 
All further need of human history— 
Or Beauty more protection from her fools. 
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Golden Anniversary Convention, 1960 


Harpy R. Fincu 


“All our past acclaims our future.” A 
year ago, President Ruth Strickland selected 
this theme for the Golden Anniversary 
Convention which will be held in Chicago, 
November 24, 25, and 26. Since that time, 
NCTE officers and other members of the 
Executive Committee, members of the Chi- 
cago committee, officers of affiliates, and 
Council members have been working to 
make the 1960 meeting one of the greatest 
in Council history. 

Many of the results of these efforts 
are already in evidence. Early registrations 
indicate that there wi!l be a record attend- 
ance. Local committees are organized to 
take care of the many jobs connected with 
the running of the convention. Programs 
for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday meet- 
ings have been completed. Detailed listings 
of them will be found in the supplement to 
this issue of College English. 

For Friday morning, two series of meet- 
ings have been scheduled. The first series 
(9 a.m. to 10:15 a.m.) will consist of four- 
teen large group meetings dealing with 
“The Past: Fifty Years of Achievement.” 
Here well-known authorities will discuss 
developments in the English curriculum, 
written composition, reading, listening, 
usage, speaking, critical thinking, mass 
media, humanities, literature, teaching tech- 
niques, teacher education, and the profes- 
sion. 

The thirty-eight meetings in “The Pres- 
ent,” the second series (10:30 to 11:45 a.m.), 
will interest elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers. Topics will include “Cur- 
riculum Building,” “Spelling,” “Grammar,” 
“Advanced Placement,” “International Co- 
operation through English,” “Children’s 
Writing,” “Choral Speaking,” “Scholarship 
in Linguistics,” “The High School Princi- 
pal and the English Program,” “Using Tele- 


With Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn., Hardy Finch is Second Vice President 
of NCTE. 
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vision,” “What Research Tells Us about 
English,” “Reading in the Elementary, Jun- 
ior High, and Secondary Schools,” “School 
Publications,” “Supervision of Teaching,” 
“Teaching the Novel,” “Literary Schol- 
arship,” “Teaching the Slow Student,” 
“Studying the English Language,” “Teach- 
ing Communication,” “Library and Re- 
search Skills,” “Evaluation in the Teach- 
ing of English,” “The Use of Paperback 
Books,” and “Teaching Controversial Lit- 
erature.” During this period, the CCCC 
will hold a meeting at which it will discuss 
future directions of the organization. 

Following the second series, three lunch- 
eons will be held: the Children’s Book 
Luncheon at which Dora V. Smith will be 
the featured speaker; the Poetry Luncheon, 
arranged by Richard Corbin, Secondary 
Section chairman; and the business meeting 
and luncheon of the CCCC. 

With the theme, “The Future: Consider- 
ing Interesting Trends,” the third series 
(3 to 4:30 p.m.) will consist of over thirty 
meetings with a wide variety of challeng- 
ing topics. The Commission on English of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
will report on its work. Authors of the 
“Trump Plan” and the “Rutgers Plan” 
will lead discussions. Editors will speak on 
“The Textbook of the Future.” Other meet- 
ings will deal with such topics as “Evidences 
of Future Cultural Interest,” “Speech for 
the Future,” “Freshman 
“The Freshman Anthology,” “Trends in 
Poetry,” “Modern Writers,” “Teaching Ma- 
chines,” “Future of the Humanities,” “The 
Shift to Oral Culrure—What It May Mean,” 
“Interpretative Reading in the Grades,” 
“New Directions in Grammar Teaching,” 
“Creativity in the English Classroom,” 
“Creative Dramatics for Children,” “Team 
Teaching,” “Articulation at All Grade Lev- 
els,” “Audio-Visual Aids for Today and 
Tomorrow,” “Literature in a Changing 
World,” “Reading in the Atomic Age,” 
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“The Library of the Future,” “The Core 
Program in the Jnnior High School,” “The 
Dictionary of the Future,” and “Critical 
Thinking for the Future.” 

A number of demonstrations will be held 
during the Friday sessions. For elementary 
teachers there will be demonstrations of 
creative dramatics and interpretative read- 
ing. College and secondary teachers will see 
demonstrations of team teaching of com- 
position, of the use of teaching machines, 
and of the making of a film excerpt. 

Following the Annual Banquet on Fri- 
day evening, the Committee to Cooperate 
with Teaching Film Custodians will hold 


a preview showing of its latest classroom 
films. 

The Friday program was made possible 
by the cooperation of William Ward, 
Muriel Crosby, Brice Harris, Harold Allen, 
Ruth Strickland, and Richard Corbin, Ex- 
ecutive Committee members; Marguerite 
Archer, James Haman, Helen Olson, Bar- 
bara Hartsig, Margaret Early, Nila Blan- 
ton Smith, Marion Sheridan, James Squire, 
Eugene Slaughter, Richard Braddock, Je- 
rome Weiss, John Muri, and many others. 
Your Second Vice President would like to 
thank them for their many helpful contri- 
butions. 


Nominees for Trustees of the Research Foundation of the NCTE 


Nomination for trustees of the Research 
Foundation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English (to be elected at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors on No- 
vember 24, 1960). 


For a three-year term (vote for two): 
Helene W. Hartley 
(Syracuse University ) 
Thomas Clark Pollock 
(New York University) 
Robert C. Poole 
(University of Wisconsin) 
David H. Russell 
(University of California) 


For a two-year term (vote for two): 
Lewis Leary 
(Columbia University) 
Walter J. Ong, S.J. 
(St. Louis University) 
Louise M. Rosenblatt 
(New York University) 
Porter G. Perrin 
(University of Washington) 


For a one-year term (vote for one): 


Karl W. Dykema 
(Youngstown University) 

Albert R. Kitzhaber 
(Dartmouth College) 


Footnote on Frosh 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Each fall the greencaps come, 


aetat. 18, 


and not a whit more wise 
[sic: life’s not seen] 

that I have aged a year, 
and feel it. Keen. 
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Current English Forum 


Kind of anv Irs ConGENERS 


Jean MALMstTrRoM 


Language textbooks for high school stu- 
dents and college freshmen frequently 
command their readers to use rather or 
somewhat instead of kind of or sort of in 
a sentence like “It’s rather cold.” When 
any evidence accompanies this injunction— 
and often none does—the authors assert, for 
instance, that kind of and sort of are not 
adverbs and therefore cannot be used ad- 
verbially, or that kind of and sort of are 
colloquial and therefore are “wrong,” 
“loose,” “rustic,” or too informal for formal 
discourse. Generally, no precise definitions 
of “colloquial,” “informal,” or “formal” 
accompany such explanations. Some text- 
books particularly condemn kinda or kinder 
and sorta or sorter. 

Although the textbooks’ consistent pair- 
ing of terms may lead students and teachers 
to believe otherwise, the Linguistic Atlas 
records show that the partnership of rather 
with somewhat and of kind of with sort of 
is less than that of Damon with Pythias. 
The Atlas also offers interesting informa- 
tion on the relative popularity of all four 
terms in current American speech. The 
regional surveys conducted for the Lin- 
guistic Atlas in New England, the Middle 
and South Atlantic States, the N wth 
Central States, and the Upper Midwest give 
authoritative information on the speech 
habits of a representative part of the total 
population of the centinental United States. 

These Atlas investigations show that, al- 
though rather occurs everywhere in these 
areas, especially in the speech of college 
graduates, nobody says somewhat. This fact 
does not mean that educated Americans 
do not write somewhat. Indeed, Fries in his 
American English Grammar reports its fair- 


‘Interestingly, elementary textbooks do not 
customarily discuss kind of and sort of in this 
context. 


An Associate Professor of English at Western 
Michigan University, Jean Malmstrom is a 
previous contributor to the Current English 
Forum. 
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ly frequent appearance in the letters of his 
educated writers. The absence of somewhat 
from the Atlas records of American speech 
serves forcibly to remind us again that 
written usage is different from spoken 
usage, a fact often slighted by textbook 
writers and some early students of Ameri- 
can usage. 

In fact, we may perhaps suspect that the 
“togetherness” of rather and somewhat in 
textbooks springs from a comment in Facts 
about Current English Usage, the 1938 
elaboration by Marckwardt and Walcott of 
Leonard’s 1932 Current English Usage. In 
the discussion of kind of, classified under 
“Doubtful Adverbs,” the concluding sum- 
mary is: 

The judges were nearly equally divided 
as to the classification of this expression. 
While it cannot be dismissed as illiterate, 
it probably is not altogether a safe expres- 
sion for cultivated speech. (Italics added) 
Many will prefer somewhat? 


Facts about Current English Usage, pub- 
lished under the aegis of NCTE, is the 
most ubiquitous and often the only “usage 
authority” cited by textbook writers. Its 
comments, however, are often selectively 
excerpted. In this instance, the somewhat 
comment, with its casual lack of distinction 
between writing and speech, has become an 
almost automatic part of textbook vocabu- 
lary. Contrariwise, the classification of kind 
of as an adverb, even though “doubtful” 
(in acceptability rather than syntactic func- 
tion) has largely escaped attention. 

In addition to the absence of somewhat, 
the Atlas shows that the majority of edu- 
cated speakers, except in certain isolated 
relic parts of northeastern New England, 
prefer kind of and sort of to rather, and 
that these speakers use kind of about twice 
as often as sort of. Sort of is heard most 
frequently in Southern dialect areas, less 


*Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Wal- 
cott, Facts about Current English Usage (New 
York, 1938), p. 103. 
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often in Midland dialect areas, and least 
often in Northern dialect areas, both on the 
Atlantic Seaboard and in the Midwest. In 
spite of the popularity of kind of and sort 
of in cultivated speech, Fries records no 
instances of either in educated writing. We 
may conclude therefore that these expres- 
sions are standard in speech but not in 
writing. They are indeed colloquial, if we 
understand that word to mean “character- 
istic of speech,” without the pejorative con- 
notations often attached to it in textbooks. 


Another interesting fact revealed by the 
Atlas is that normally kind of and sort of in 
sentences like “It’s kind of cold” are pro- 
nounced without the final fricative /v/. 
This phonetic fact, reinforced by the text- 
books’ consistent use of a one-word spelling 
for kinda, kinder, sorta, and sorter, may 
suggest that Americans “feel” these expres- 
sions as single words expressing degree. The 
process of inflectional leveling has been con- 
tinuous in English for a thousand years; the 
power of our fixed word-order to establish 
direction of modification has strengthened 
as inflections have leveled. In other words, 
it is not impossible to assume that kind of 


now functions strongly in standard Ameri- 
can speech as an “intensifier” or “down- 
toner”® similar to rather in standard writ- 
ing: The conservative influence of the 
schools, however, may long keep kind of 
waiting at the door of full acceptance in 
standard writing, especially since the stand- 
ard rather is handily available. Nevertheless, 
although the power of public education in 
eradicating nonstandard usages is well at- 
tested in the Atlas records, the history of 
English shows that standard speech forms 
tend eventually to move into standard writ- 
ing. Language changes constantly, though 
slowly, and the great seedbed of change is 


speech. 


*A usefully pe we term borrowed by 


Fries from C. Stoffel, “Intensives and Down- — 
toners.” Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 1 
(Heidelberg, 1901). See Charles C. Fries, 
American English Grammar (New York, 


1940), p. 200. 


Questions on usage should be sent to tke 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on Current 
English, Professor Margaret M. Bryant, 1 
Montague Terrace, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Rebuttal 


Tue Care AND Feepinc or FresHMEN 


Rosert G. LAWRENCE 


Dr. Charles Fenton has some very worth- 
while things to say on “The Care and Feed- 
ing of English Departments” (College Eng- 
lish, January 1960); however, I must take 
issue with his generalization about “the 
shocking practice of employing first- and 
second-year graduate students as part-time 
instructors in the freshman classes... .” 

My comment is based on my experiences 
with the system at the University of Wis- 
consin, first as it affects the graduate stu- 
dent (since I know him'better) and then the 
freshman student. 

The graduate teaching assistant is really 
two persons (the one in conflict with the 
other, according to Dr. Fenton): he is a 
prospective scholar-professor and a compo- 
sition teacher. The financial position of 
most young Ph.D. candidates is such that 
they cannot become the former without 
being the latter. As teaching assistants they 
may be sweated labor, but they are hardly 
aware of it. The work is challenging and 
interesting, and it provides bread-and-butter 
(if not much cake). The half-time teaching 
assistant can earn approximately half as 
much as he could in a full-time position. 

I do not feel that my Wisconsin students 
suffered from “perfunctory teaching.” I 
rather suspect that I took to those composi- 
tion classes a good deal more of enthusiasm 
and vitality than I do now. “Untrained 
personnel” we teaching assistants may have 
been, but we were not entirely without 
guidance. The freshman program had a 
directot who kept a careful and kindly eye 
on his youthful teachers. We were asked to 
attend occasional informal lectures on 
teaching methods, to judge sample themes, 
and to bring to the director our grading and 
instructional problems. In addition, a senior 
member of the department (usually the 
director) visited our classes once or twice 


A specialist in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama, Robert G. Lawrence is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Victoria College, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


a year. Subsequently, I have often been 
grateful for the sound guidance in the art 
of teaching given to the junior staff. 

Furthermore, we teaching assistants 
learned much from each other. In the 
camaraderie of the big office (inhabited by 
about thirty of us) we exchanged informa- 
tion and techniques in a way that is im- 
possible in a full-time teaching position, 
where to admit ignorance is highly suspect, 
if not dangerous. 

I doubt if we graduate half-time teachers 
were as over-extended as Professor Fenton 
supposes. The dual responsibilities com- 
pelled us to work methodically and to waste 
no time; yet there was opportunity for a 
variety of extra-curricular interests. Un- 
questionably, teaching duties slowed down 
our progress through graduate school, but 
for me this was a good thing. The slower 
pace gave me some necessary time to find 
my niche and to fill in several academic 
gaps. Had I whipped through the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in three years, I should have entered 
the teaching profession with less maturity 
and experience. 

Do the students suffer from the system? 
I don’t think so; as I have suggested, my 
enthusiastic interest in teaching and in my 
students probably outweighed my de- 
ficiencies in knowledge. My own under- 
graduate days were then not far away, and 
I think that the students appreciated my 
personal interest in them. 

An alternative to part-time teaching as- 
sistants is the employment of full-time in- 
structors for freshman composition (if the 
administration can find enough of them), 
but Dr. Fenton has himself pointed out that 
teaching undergraduate English courses is 
not the high road to promotion and tenure. 
The frustrated instructor is more than likely 
to be engaged in research, as a part of the 
vigorous professional rat-race, and may be 
less conscientious as a composition teacher 
than the maligned graduate student. 

Professor Fenton is surely right in sug- 
gesting that the utilization of graduate 
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teaching assistants can be abused, but the 
Wisconsin system, as I have outlined it, 
= the graduate students and the 
reshmen by its careful control of the 


fledgling teachers, and I for one am very 
happy for the existence of this useful door 
through which I tiptoed into the academic 
worl 


REPORT ON A TRIAL OF THE OREGON PLAN 


S. J. Sackett 


I'd like to report briefly on my experi- 
ence in the fall of 1958 with the use of 
Charlton Laird’s “Oregon plan” as outlined 
in College English, December 1956. To 
summarize: the experiment was not a suc- 
cess, and I shall not use the plan again. I 
here itemize the reasons why. 

1. It took me just as long to prepare for 
a conference and to hold all the conferences 
as to grade a set of themes. There seems to 
me to be absolutely no saving in time. 

2. Even if I played golf, I could not have 
played golf while the student group meet- 
ing was going on. I at first tried to stay in 
my office across the hall, but the classroom 
became so noisy that I had to go into it 
and take charge. Moreover, unless I was 
there to take roll, students cut the session, 
thus completely gumming up the work of 
their group. 

3. Students did such a wholly unsatis- 
factory job of grading each other’s papers 
that it was hopeless from the standpoint of 
helping the individual writer. Twenty 
minutes became completely inadequate for 
going over all the errors on the papers of 
our students. 

4. Some poorer students took advantage 
of this by dragging their feet deliberately. 
They insisted on questioning every mis- 
take marked on their paper, completely 
ruining the discussion period. I grew to 
dread some of these. 

5. I did not find it true that “the student 
learned from criticizing other people’s pa- 
pers” and that “his inadequacies, when they 
came to light, became so much his personal 
business that he did something about them.” 
Most of the students did not make any 
really serious effort to learn enough to make 


Associate Professor of English at Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, S. ]. Sackett is a specialist 
in neoclassical English literature. 


any adequate criticism, and similarly few of 
them were sufficiently bothered by inade- 
quacies in English to be motivated to 
change. 

6. Students tend to form groups of a 
homogeneous nature, but this is not satis- 
factory. Mr. Laird says, “B students and C 
students do fairly well together, but A 
students and D students do not.” This is 
true as far as it goes. But he omits to say 
that when four D students are in a group 
together, there is nobody to spark the group 
to any improvement. 

7. At the conclusion 2f the year I asked 
the students to write out for me what they 
thought of the system. Out of 64 students 
in two sections, only four said they didn’t 
like the course. The most frequent reason 
for liking it was the personal contact with 
the instructor; and I must say that I liked 
it myself for the personal contacts with the 
students. \But I had the feeling that, al- 
though they were becoming experts in 
Sackett, they weren’t learning much about 
English. Only five of them said that they 
didn’t think they had learned much from 
the course; but I think that it is significant 
that eleven out of the 64 said that there 
should be more work on the rules of 
grammar in class. 

8. It is my practice to give my students 
an objective test at the beginning and end 
of each semester. The average degree of 
improvement in my two Oregon plan sec- 
tions was only three-fourths as much as my 
students have made previously. This ob- 
jective evidence supports my intuition that 
the students don’t learn much English by 
the Oregon plan. 

In conclusion I should like to say that it 
seems to me that Mr. Laird has become in- 
fected with the educationist fallacy that 
teaching is a craft and involves a method 
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that anyone can learn, if only you can find course, have some method; but it must be 
the right method. Teaching is an art and the method that suits his personality and— 
requires not a method but a teacher with if I may use the word in its older sense— 
the talent for it. The teacher must, of genius. 


Transition 


SAMUEL Hazo 


A collar weighted with lieutenant’s bars 
made this a face to be saluted once 

and possibly despised by one platoon 

I marched ten miles in Norfolk fahrenheit. 
Close-order-drill made me the martinet 

I tried to tame, but Adam in my blood 
inclined to epaulets until each stance 

and striding flexed my sinews for command. 


Soft holsters felt familiar at my hip, 

and bayonets drove easily through groins 

of dummies gallowed for the practice thrusts 
like snakes impaled and twisting on a tine 
to ready me for months of counting cash. 
Released, I paid myself my vouchered sum 
with bills that curved my wallet like a stave 
and drove the pre-paid mileage into days 


of typing theses in quintuplicate 

and teaching boys the Latin ablative. 
Surrendering my barracked ways meant more 
than wearing out my military socks. 

I kept a wry reservist’s look for half 

a year and still keep step with walkers-by 
although I hate the spectacle of squads 

paced to a cadence in a drummed parade. 


Between the sweep and sudden cease of grace 

I wage today the quiet wars of art 

with students calmly primed to probe my views 
in lectures I cannot pre-think or plan. 

I tell them only what I right now know. 

I ask them only what they right now see 

and take some triumph from each day’s defeat 
in mine and everybody’s war and peace. 
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News and Ideas 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF WISCONSIN 
Studies in Contemporary Literature has 
made its appearance. Frederick J. Hoffman 
is Advisory Editor and Alan A. Goldberg 
is Managing Editor. Articles on Capote, 
Beckett, Camus and Hemingway, and 
Faulkner are included. This journal brings 
to a total of four periodicals in this country 
devoted to contemporary literature— in- 
cluding Purdue’s Modern Fiction Studies, 
Minnesota’s Critique: Studies in Modern 
Fiction, and Alan Swallow’s Twentieth 
Century Literature. 


YVOR WINTERS’ “THE POETRY OF 
W. B. Yeats” appears in the April, 1960, 
issue of Twentieth Century Literature. As 
we might expect, the article is provocative, 
stating in the first paragraph that the better 
we understand Yeats, “the harder it is to 
take him seriously.” After a prolonged and 
probing examination of Yeats’s poetry, Win- 
ters concludes (in part): “The bardic tone 
is common in romantic poetry: it sometimes 
occurs in talented (but confused) poets 
such as Wordsworth, Blake and Yeats; more 


often it appears in poets of little or no 
talent, such as Shelley, Whitman, and 


Robinson Jeffers .... In our time Yeats 
has been regarded as the great poet in 
person, the poet of the impeccable style. He 
has thus become a standard of judgment for 
critics, with the result that the work of 
better poets has been obscured or mini- 
mized; and he has become a model for 
imitation, with the result that the work of 
a good many talented poets has been dam- 
aged beyond repair.” 


THE JUNE ATLANTIC IS ENTIRELY 
devoted to “the arts in the Soviet Union.” 
The issue is a valuable glimpse of Soviet 
culture, its poetry and fiction, its ballet, 
art, and music, its movies and television. 
Included are a poem by Boris Pasternak, a 
story by Mikhail Sholokhov, a critical 
article by Ilya Ehrenburg—and many more. 
The editor of Atlantic writes: “Six years 
ago no magazine here or in the Soviet 
Union could have published such a number. 
Does this not suggest that on both sides 
there has been a shortage in human under- 
standing badly in need of correction, and 


that only by opening the window can we 
see?” 


THE SUMMER (1960) ISSUE OF THE 
Sewanee Review is entirely devoted to 
“Italian Criticism of American Literature,” 
under the guest editorship of Agostino 
Lombardo, who provides a useful intro- 
ductory summary of Italian interest in and 
reaction to American authors. This foreign 
examination of our native culture should 

rove of high interest to American special- 
ists in American literature. As might be 
expected, Poe gets the first attention and 
the most distinguished—by Mario Praz. 
Other American writers discussed are Mel- 
ville, Emily Dickinson, Ezra Pound, Hem- 
ingway, and O'Neill. Many top-rank Italian 
writers contribute, including Alberto Mor- 
avia with an essay on Henry Miller and 
Truman Capote. 


CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY 
has been stirred up in the San Franscisco 
area by the Report of the San Francisco 
Curriculum Survey Committee, issued by 
a group of university “subject-matter” spe- 
cialists in April, 1960, for the San Francisco 
Board of Education. William Irvine and 
Mark Schorer represented English on the 
committee. On English, the report stated: 
“For half a century, the integrity of this 
subject has undergone a continuing and 
accelerating debasement through the at- 
tempt to include within the subject much 
superfluous material which should have no 
place in a soundly conceived curriculum.” 
Asserting that the English curriculum from 
the earliest grades through high school 
must be protected from the “invasion of the 
irrelevant,” the report set forth three basic 
obligations: “1) to teach the student to 
read perceptively, rapidly, and at a con- 
stantly higher level of difficulty up to and 
including adult works of literature in a 
variety of forms; and 2) to teach the 
student not only to write clearly and cor- 
rectly but finally, to compose logically and 
effectively in the expository forms, includ- 
ing literary analysis and criticism; and 3) to 
assist the student in the effective oral pres- 
entation of his ideas, but without lessening 
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4K COLLEGE 
the claims of the first two obligations by an 
undue attention to a formal third called 
‘speech’ or ‘public speaking.’” In reply to 
the report, Harold Spears, Superintendent 
of San Francisco Schools, issued Prelimi- 
nary Reactions to the Report of the San 
Francisco Curriculum Survey Committee, 
which emphasized the achievements of the 


ENGLISH 


schools, but concluded: “We are not satis- 
fied with this good record. The stimulation 
and challenge that will come through the 
Survey Report now under consideration 
should mean much to our schools in the 
years just ahead.” No community could 
fail to benefit by this kind of examination 
and discussion of its public schools. 


Wuo Goes THERE? 


(For the U. S. infantry. . . . the Army 
this week brought out a splendid electronic 
present: A battlefield radar subtle: and 
sensitive enough to pick out a single enemy 
soldier 3 miles distant. . . . In fact, like any 
good G. 1, the new radar can even dis- 
tinguish between a man and a woman—if 
he or she is walking. . . . A woman’s hips 
produce more “overtones” than the abrupt, 
decisive stride of a man.—Newsweek, Aug- 
ust 3, 1959). 


When onto radar Julia stipe, 
Then, then, methinks, how sweetly pips 
That brave vibration of her hips. 


But what in any G-I’s book 
Will tell him, besides where to look, 
Whether to take her or be took? 


Warren Beck 
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Books and Records 


Lonc-PLayinc Recorps oF LITERATURE IN ENGLIsH, 1958-1959 


StepHen E. WHICHER 


The following list supplements that pub- 
lished in the December 1957 number of 
College English and is intended to be used 
with it. It observes the same limits and 
follows the same form, except that I no 
longer star certain items, not wishing to be 
unfair to good recordings I may not have 
heard. Instead, I prefix a few comments 
here. A recent itemized bibliography of 
the field is Kenneth Gambone, LP Record- 
ings for English Language Arts, reviewed 
elsewhere in this journal. 

Caedmon continues to lead the field 
among American manufacturers, to the 
point, indeed, that their list threatens to 
blanket the market and tempt the hasty to 
ignore a number of other fine recordings. 
For me, their best new recordings are 
those by Cyril Cusack, not just his Joyce 
but even more his Hopkins and Yeats. He 
is the first artist to be recorded in America 
who fully matches the work of the best 
English readers of lyric poetry as recorded 
in Columbia (England)’s Anthology of 
British Poetry, still the greatest of all re- 
corded anthologies, still unavailable in LP 
form. By comparison with his masterful 
reading, even good jobs like those of his 
fellow-reader of Joyce and Yeats, Siobhan 
McKenna, or Sir Ralph Richardson’s Blake, 
Coleridge and Keats, or even (dare one say 
it? ) Dylan Thomas’s readings of other poets 
lose some distinction. With Cusack, Mc- 
Kenna, and FE. K. Marshall, Caedmon’s 
Joyce series, like their Yeats, is stellar. 
Other recent Caedmons I have heard and 
endorse are James Mason’s Browning (one 
should mention also his Poe for Decca), 
McKenna’s Afoll Flanders, Anthony 
Quayle’s Boswell, and Celia Johnson’s Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Herbert Marshall’s Job, the 
Shaw-Terry letters, The Picture of Dorian 
Gray, and Peggy Ashcroft’s Wife of Bath 


Professor of English at Cornell University 
and well-known Emerson critic and editor, 
Stephen Whicher is a frequent contributor to 
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have all been well received by those who 
have heard them. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
does not measure up to Stephen Murray as 
a reader of Wordsworth, and Frederick 
Worlock’s Burns is no match for Harold 
Wightman’s (I have not heard Meta For- 
rest or Jameson Clark). C. R. M. Brookes’s 
reading of ballads might be a bit over- 
powering in most living room or classroom 
situations. Caedmon’s Tennyson, with the 
exception of Sir Lewis Casson’s bale moan 
“Ulysses,” is one of their less successful pro- 
ductions, and the readings from Palgrave’s 
Treasury are mostly the kind of well- 
schooled recitation that continues to be 
the bane of the spoken lyric. 

The several recent anthologies by Jupiter 
(England) appear to be LP successors to 
the London Library of Recorded English, 
with the same direction, many of the same 
readers, and a number of the same selec- 
tions. They ought, therefore, to be excel- 
lent, though my memory of the London 
Library suggests that some of Mr. V. C. 
Clinton-Baddeley’s team may prove easier 
to listen to than Mr. V. C. Clinton-Bad- 
deley. The so-called Junior anthologies, 
supposedly suitable for children, should be 

uite suitable for undergraduates also. For 
y wort write Jupiter Recordings, Ltd., 22B 
Ebury St., London S.W. 1. Another Eng- 
lish address from which more is likely to 
be heard in 1960 is Listen, The Marvell 
Press, 253 Hull Rd., Hessle, Yorkshire. 

The list of recorded Shakespeare has shot 
up in the last two years, chiefly because of 
the parallel undertakings of Argo (Eng- 
land) and The Spoken Word to record him 
complete, Caedmon has announced a similar 
project. Argo (London Records) plans to re- 
cord the entire Dover Wilson New Shake- 
speare uncut, in performances by the Mar- 
lowe Society of Cambridge University 
under the direction of George Rylands; 
The Spoken Word has announced a “com- 
plete recorded” Shakespeare by the Dublin 
Gate Players, featuring Hilton Edwards 
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and Michael MacLiammoir, using the “Ox- 
ford and Cambridge editions” uncut. So far 
ten titles have been issued by Argo with 
five more announced and five by The 
Spoken Word with four more announced, 
for a total of nineteen different plays out or 
announced—a record of achievement that 
already goes a long way toward filling one 
of the chief needs of any recorded library. 
I suppose one should not be so unreason- 
able as to demand also definitive perform- 
ances, though one casts a rueful glance at 
the vastly different prevailing standards for 
recorded music; certainly it must be said 
that neither series has them. The Dublin 
Gate albums that I have heard have been 
professionally competent but without spark. 
The Marlowe Society, though they have 
beefed up their casts with some profes- 
sionals, are essentially amateurs and show 
it. Nevertheless, they wear best on repeated 
hearing, chiefly because of the attention of 
the director to a clear and intelligent read- 
ing of the lines. Every serious collection 
should stretch its budget to include at 
least one of these important enterprises and 
count itself lucky to have them. For the 
kind of performance, rare at best, that 
lifts Shakespeare out of the library onto 
the living stage we can still turn to others; 
Caedmon’s Merchant of Venice comes the 
closest among recent recordings. Argo’s 
Sonnets, recorded complete by several 
voices, has also been well reviewed. An- 
other major enterprise is the series of re- 
corded BBC broadcasts on early English 
drama called The First Stage. While I have 
not heard these, | suspect that they also 
are more than worth the considerable pur- 
chase price. Recent drama is represented 
by a recording of J. B. and of Endgame. 
These good performances of minor drama 


make one regret all the more that we have 
no similar record of the March-Eldridge 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night. 


Recorded American literature continues 
to lag; except for James Mason’s Poe and 
perhaps Hal Holbrook’s Mark Twain, 
which I have not heard, little worth the 
purchase has appeared in this area since my 
last list. I do not refer, of course, to record- 
ings of authors reading their own works. 
The recent list in this area, British and 
American, is mixed, conspicuous items be- 
ing beats, to whom I am maladjusted, and 
various collections of regional poets. Items 
of greater interest, however, include two 
new recordings of Spender and two of 
Robert Graves, MGM’s Faulkner (not the 
same as Caedmon’s), Spoken Arts’s Rich- 
ard Wilbur, James Stephens, and John 
Masefield, not to mention a number of 
further recordings by Spoken Word and 
Jupiter. 

Even a brief review of this sort should 
not end without a word about the large 
assortment of excellently recorded classics 
for children, many of which will be re- 
warding to undergraduates and their teach- 
ers. Caedmon has built a good list, standouts 
being Michael Redgrave’s Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, a lively Mother Goose, Boris Karloff 
reading Kipling, and their entire library of 
Lewis Carroll. The 0 Alice’s have also 
been given fancy productions by Argo, 
with a stellar cast; simpler readings, which 
some might prefer for college use, are also 
on the market. Alice in Wonderland, in- 
deed, threatens to be as often recorded as 
A Christmas Carol, of which there are rhore 
new versions. It is not unimportant to be 
reminded by work like this that literature 
can be fun. 


NOTE: In the discography which follows, the reader is the same as the author unless 
otherwise indicated. “Titles” are often descriptive labels supplied by the compiler. 
Nearly all literature recordings are still issued in monaural form, though some of these, 
chiefly the plays, are available in stereo as well. For those who wish to hear records 
before buying them—always an advisable procedure—Listening Library, Inc., Box 215, 
Long Branch, N. J., now has a reasonable rental service. Their catalogue is itself an 
excellent checklist of recorded literature. 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS 
POETRY 


1. Anthologies 


American Poetry to 1900. Read by David Allen, 
Nancy Marchand, and David Hooks. Lexing- 
ton LE 7550/55. 

Contemporary Poets. Read by Dylan Thomas. 
Caedmon TC 1061. (With Visit to America.) 

Early English Poetry. Read by Charles W. 
Dunn in Old and Middle English. Folkways 
FL 9851. 

Junior Anthology of English Verse, Pts. 1 and 
II. Read by C. Day Lewis, John Laurie, et al. 
Jupiter (England) JUR 00B1/B3. 

Jupiter Anthology of Twentieth Century Eng- 
lish Poetry, Pts. 1 and Il. Read by Stephen 
Murray, Jill Balcon, et al. Jupiter (England) 
JUR 00A1/A2. 

Six Montreal Poets (Cohen, Dudek, Klein, 
Layton, Scott, Smith). Folkways FL 9805. 
Poets of New York (Bergman, Bodenheim, 
Kramer, Rosenfeld). Read by Aaron Kramer. 

Folkways FL 9703. 

Our Common Heritage. Patriotic readings by 
Moorehead, March, Huston et al. Decca 9072. 

Palgraves’s Golden Treasury (selections). Read 
by Claire Bloom, Eric Portman and John 
Neville. Caedmon TC 2011. 

Poems at Christmas. Read by Robert Donat. 
Argo (England) RG 192. 

Poems by Goldsmith, Gray, Collins. Read by 
Robert Speaight. Argo (England) RG 119. 
Poems for Several Voices. Read by V. C. 
Clinton-Baddeley et al. Jupiter (England) 

JUR 00B2. (With Yeats.) 

Poetry of Love. Read by Steve Allen. Coral 
57198. 

Poetry Readings in “The Cellar.” By Kenneth 
Rexroth and Lawrence Ferlinghetti. Fantasy 
7002. 

Poetry Records Treasury. Read by David 
Allen. Poetry PR 400. 

San Francisco Poets (Ferlinghetti, Miles, Rex- 
roth, Ginsburg, et al.) Hanover HM 5001. 
Six Toronto Poets (Avison, MacPherson, 
Reany, Ross, Souster, Wilkinson.) Folkways 

FL 9806. 


2. Individual Poets 


Jupiter Book of Ballads. Read by Jill Balcon, 
John Laurie, Pauline Letts, et al. Jupiter 
(England) JUR 00A3. 

Border Ballads. Read by C.R.M. Brookes. 
Caedmon TC 1103. (With Burns). 

Belloc, Hillaire. Cautionary Tales. Read b 
Joyce Grenfell and Stanley Holloway. Caed- 
mon TC 1104. (With Gilbert). 

Blake, William. Poetry. Read by Sir Ralph 
Richardson. Caedmon TC 1101. 


Browning, Robert. The Pied Piper. Read by 
Boris Karloff. Caedmon TC 1075. (Wit 
Hunting of Snark). 

Burns, Robert. Poetry. Read by Frederick 
Worlock. Caedmon TC 1103. (With Border 
Ballads). 

Burns, Robert. Tam O'Shanter. Read by Harold 
Wightman. Robert Burns Bi-centenary 1759- 
1959. Scottish Records (Aberdeen) SR LP 10. 
(With Burns Songs). 

Burns’ Night Dinner. Incl. Tam O'Shanter read 
by Jameson Clark. Philips (England) ABL 
3280/81. 

Carroll, Lewis. The Hunting of the Snark. Read 
by Boris Karloff. Caedmon TC 1075. (With 
Pied Piper). 

Carroll, Lewis. Nonsense Verse. Read by Be- 
atrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard and Stanley 
Holloway. Caedmon TC 1078. (With Lear). 

Carroll. See also under Prose. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Wife of Bath (modern 
version). Read by Dame Peggy Ashcroft. 
Caedmon TC 1102. 

Coleridge, Samuel T. Poetry. Read by Sir 
Ralph Richardson. Caedmon TC 1092. 

Coward, Noel. Poems. Read by Noel Coward 
and Margaret Leighton. Caedmon TC 1094. 

Derwood, Gene. Poems. Read by Gene Der- 
wood et al. Spoken Arts 736. 

Eliot, T. S. Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats. Spoken Arts 758. 

Ferlinghetti, Lawrence, Poems. Fantasy 7004. 

Fredericks, Carlton. Poems. Jubilee 2022/23. 

Garrigue, Jean. Collected Poems. Spoken Word 
121. 

Gilbert, W. S. Bab Ballads. Read b 
Grenfell and Stanley Holloway. 
TC 1104. (With Belloc). 

Graves, Robert. Selected Poems. Listen (Eng- 
land) L.P.V.2. 

Graves, Robert. Poems. Jupiter (England) 
jep 00C2. (With Jennings). 

Gregor, Arthur. Poems. Spoken Word 1il. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley. Poetry. Read by 
Cyril Cusack, Caedmon TC 1111. 

Jennings, Elizabeth. Poems. Jupiter (England) 
jep 00C2. (With Graves). 

Keats, John. Poetry. Read by Sir Ralph Rich- 
ardson. Caedmon TC 1087. 

Kerouac, Jack. Blues and Haikus. Hanover 
HM 5006. 

Kerouac, Jack. Poetry for the Beat Generation. 
Hanover HM 5000. 

Kerouac, Jack. Readings. Verve 15005. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense Verse. Read by Be- 
atrice Lillie, Cyril Ritchard, and Stanley Hol- 
loway. Caedmon TC 1078. (With Carroll). 
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Larkin, Philip. The Less Deceived. Listen (Eng- 
land) L.P.V.1. 

Lewis, C. Day. Poems. Jupiter (England) jep 
00C1. (With Sirwell). 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Evangeline. 
Read by Harry Fleetwood. Folkways FL 9502. 

Marshall, Lenore G. Poems. Spoken Arts 746. 

Masefield, John. The Story of Ossian. Spoken 
Arts 755. 

Merwin, W. S. Poems. Spoken Word 122. 

Millay, Edna St. V. Poems. Victor LCT 1147. 
(With White Cliffs of Dover). 

Milton, John. Paradise Lost, Bks. I and IV. 
Read by Anthony Quayle. Caedmon TC 2008. 

Neihardt, John G. Song of Three Friends. 
Orpheus. 

Orlovitz, Gil. Poems. Spoken Word 120. 

Patchen, Kenneth. Poems. Folkways FL 9717. 

Patchen, Kenneth. Poetry. With Chamber Jazz 
Sextet. Cadence 3004. 

Poe. See under Prose. 

Posner, David L. Poems. Spoken Word 110. 

Service, Robert W. Klondike Nights. Golden 
Crest 3058. 

Shakespeare, William. Sonnets (complete). 
Read by several voices. London A 4341. (See 
also under Plays.) 

Sitwell, Edith. Poems. Jupiter (England) jep 

00C1. (With Lewis). 


1. Anthologies 


American Folktales. Read by Elinor Gene 
Hoffman. Sound Books 60037. 

Revolutionary Speeches and Poems of Ireland. 
Read by Michael MacLiammoir. Spoken Arts 
749, 

Irish Literary Tradition (O'Connor, Hyde, 
Mangan, Yeats, Synge, Joyce). Read by 
Frank O'Connor. Folkways FL 9825. 

Love Letters. Read by David Niven. Roulette 
25034. 

No Man Is an Island. Selections on the theme 
of interdependence. Read by Orson Welles. 
Decca 9060. 

Steamboat Round the Bend. Stories of the 
Mississippi told and sung by Ben Burman. 
Folkways 9774. 


2. Individual Writers 


Alcott, Louisa May. Little Women (abridged). 
Read by Betty Beyer Kivell. Sound Books 
60039, 

Bible, Genesis: The Creation and Noah. Read 
by Judith Anderson. Caedmon TC 1096. 

Bible, Job. With Herbert Marshall. Caedmon 
TC 1076. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


PROSE 


Sothern, Guy. Hymn to the Kiss. York 711. 

Spender, Stephen. Poems. Argo (England) 
RG 88. 

Spender, Stephen. Poems. Caedmon TC 1084. 

Stephens, James. Treasury. Spoken Arts 744. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Poetry. Read by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson. Caedmon 
TC 1080. 

Wilbur, Richard. Poems. Spoken Arts 747. 

Wordsworth, William. Poems. Read by Chris- 
topher Hassall. Westminster 18140. 
(With Donne). 

Wordsworth, William. Poetry. Read by Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. Caedmon TC 1026. 

Yeats, William Butler. Poems. Read by Michael 
MacLiammoir and Siobhan McKenna. Spoken 
Arts 753. (With Yeats’s own readings). 

Yeats, William Butler. Poems. “Spoken accord- 
ing to his own directions” by V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley et al. Jupiter (England) JUR 00B2. 
(With Poems for Several Voices). 

Yeats, William Butler. Poems and Memories. 
Read by Lennox Robinson. Spoken Arts 751. 
(See also under Plays.) 

Yeats, William Butler. Poetry. Read by Siobhan 

McKenna and Cyril Cusack. Caedmon 

TC 1081. 


Bible, New Testament (passages). Read by 
Alexander Scourby. Libraphone 7.* 

Bible, Psalms and Ecclesiastes. Read by Abba 
Eban in English and Hebrew. Spoken Arts 
757. 

Bible, Selected Psalms. Read by Morris Car- 
novsky in English and Hebrew. Experiences 
0025. 

Bible, Song of Songs. Read by Claire Bloom 
and Claude Rains. Caedmon TC 1085. (With 
Heloise and Abelard). 

Bible, Song of Songs. Read in English and 
Hebrew. Experiences 0011. 

Boswell, James. London Journal (selections). 
Read by Anthony Quayle. Caedmon TC 1093. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. With 
Cyril Ritchard, et al. Riverside SPD-22. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. With 
Jane Asher, Margaretta Scott, et al. London 
OSA 1206. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. With 

Joan Greenwood and Stanley Holloway. 

Caedmon 1097. 


‘Libraphone and Audio Books are 16 rpm 


recordings. 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS 53 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland. Read b 
Marvin Miller and Jane Webb. Audio Book 
C 300. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland (abridged). 
Sound Books 60019. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. With Joan Greenwood and Stanley 
Holloway. Caedmon 1098. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. With Jane Asher, Margaretta Scott, 
et al. Argo (England) RG 180/81. 

Carroll. See also under Poetry. 

Conrad, Joseph. Youth and Typhoon. Read by 
Noel Leslie. Libraphone 15. 

Conrad, Joseph. Youth and Heart of Darkness 
(excerpts). Read by Sir Ralph Richardson. 
MGM E3618 ARC. 

Conrad, Joseph. Heart of Darkness. Read by 
Dan O'Herlighy. Audio Book GL 613. 

Conrad, Joseph. The Tale and The Black Mate. 
Read by Sir Ralph Richardson. Decca (Eng- 
land) LK 4255. 

Defoe, Daniel. Moll Flanders (excerpts). Read 
by Siobhan McKenna. Caedmon TC 1090. 
Dickens, Charles. Dickens Duets. Read by Frank 

Pettingell. Spoken Arts 741. 

Dickens, Charles. A Christmas Carol. With 
Siobhan McKenna and Anew McMaster. 
Vanguard VRS-9040. 

Dickens, Charles.. A Christmas Carol (com- 

lete). Read by Dan O’Herlighy. Audio 
k GL 614. 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities (ex- 
cerpts). With Ronald Colman. Decca 9059. 
(With Sorry, Wrong Number). 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities 
(dramatized). Lexington 7570. 

Faulkner, William. Light in August and The 
Sound and the Fury (selections). MGM 
E3617 ARC. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott. Writings. Read by 
Franchot Tone. Riverside 7013. 

Forster, E. M. What I Believe and The Road 
from Colonus. Argo (England) RG 153. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus Stories. 

Read by Remus Harris. Jubilee LP 1065. 

Joyce, James. Excerpts. Read by Frank O’Con- 
nor. Folkways FL 9834. 

Jogos. James. Finnegans Wake (selections). 

ead by Siobhan McKenna and Cyril Cusack. 
Caedmon TC 1086. 

Joyce, James. Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man (selections). Read by Cyril Cusack. 
Caedmon TC 1110. 


King, Alexander. Stories. Urania UX-120. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Writings. Read by Ray- 
mond Massey. Audio Book GL 612. 

Lincoln Treasury. Read by Orson Welles, Carl 
Sandburg, Walter Huston, et al. Decca 9065. 
(With Lonesome Train). (See Sandburg). 

Maugham, W. Somerset. Stories. Read by John 
Brewster. Libraphone 14. 

McCullers, Carson. Writings. MGM E3619 
ARC. 

Nin, Anais. House of Incest. Contemporary 
Classics CC GB. 

Nin, Anais. Stories. Contemporary Classics CC 
5A 


‘ Poe, Edgar Allan. Stories and Poems. Read by 


James Mason. Decca DL 9062. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Stories and Poems. Read by 
Nelson Olmsted. Vanguard 9046. 

Sandburg, Carl. Lincoln Album. Caedmon TC 
2015. 

Shaw, George Bernard. Shaw-Terry Letters. 
Read by Cyril Cusack and Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft. Caedmon TC 1108. (See also under 
Plays.) 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure Island (com- 
plete). Read by Hans Conried. Audio Book 
C 309. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Dr. Jekyll and Sui- 
cide Club (excerpts). Read by Lawrence 
Olivier. London 5425. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels (selections). 
Read by Alec Guinness. MGM E3620 ARC. 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels (episodes). 
Read by Michael Redgrave. Caedmon TC 
1099. 

Thomas, Dylan. A Visit to America. Caedmon 
TC 1061. (With readings of contemporary 
poets). 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden (first six chap- 
ters). Read by John Carradine. Audio Book 
GL 610. 

Twain, Mark. Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn (abridged). Read by Miller McClintock. 
Sound Books 60020/21. 

Twain, Mark. Mark Twain Tonight. Spoken by 
Hal Holbrook. Columbia OL 5440, OS 2019. 

Wells, H. G. The Time Machine et al. Read 
by Don Spark. Libraphone 17. 

Woolf, Virginia. To the Lighthouse and Mrs. 
Dalloway (selections). Read by Celia John- 
son. Caedmon TC 1105. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 
PLAYS 


The First Stage. English Drama to the 1580's. 
A series of BBC broadcasts by John Barton 
with supporting cast. Spoken Word A- 
11/12/13/14. 

Monuments of Early English Drama. Vol. 3: 
Great Comedies. Caedmon TC 1032. 

Barrie, James. Peter Pan. With Jean Arthur, 
Boris Karloff, et al. Columbia OL 4312. 

Becket, Samuel. Endgame. With Rawlins et al. 
Evergreen 3. 

Gallico, Paul. The Snow Goose. With Herbert 
Marshall and Joan Loring. Decca 9066. 

MacLeish, Archibald. J.B. Production directed 
by Elia Kazan. Victor LD 6075. 

O'’Casey, Sean. Pictures in the Hallway. With 
Broadway Cast. Riverside 7006/07. 

Shakespeare, William. The Ages of Man. 
With John Gielgud. Columbia OL 5390. 

Shakespeare, William. As You Like It. By the 
Dublin Gate Players. Spoken Word A4. 

Shakespeare, William. As You Like It. By the 
Marlowe Society. London A 4336. 

Shakespeare, William. Coriolanus. By the Mar- 
lowe Society. London A 4415. 

Shakespeare, William. Hamlet. By the Baylor 
Theatre. Word 6002/03. 

Shakespeare, William. Hamlet (soliloquies). 
Read by John Gielgud. Decca DL 9504. 
Shakespeare, William. Henry VIII. With Sybil 
Thorndike, Lewis Casson, et al. London 

LL 578. 

Shakespeare, William. Julius Caesar. By the 
Marlowe Society. London A 4334. 

Shakespeare, William. King Jobn. By the 
Marlowe Society. Argo (England, RG 
168/69/70/71. 

Shakespeare, William. King Lear. By the Dub- 
lin Gate Players. Spoken Word A9. 

Shakespeare, William. Macbeth (abridged). 
With Sparer, Marchant. Lexington 7590. 

Shakespeare, William. Macbeth. By the Mar- 
lowe Society. Argo (England) RG 175/76/77. 

Shakespeare, William. Merchant of Venice. By 
the Marlowe Society. Argo (England) RG 
160/61/62/63. 


Shakespeare, William. Merchant of Venice 
(abridged). With Michael Redgrave, Caed- 
mon TC 2013. 

Shakespeare, William. Merchant of Venice 
(abridged). With Sparer, Marchant. Lexing- 
ton 7540. 

Shakespeare, William. Much Ado About Notb- 
ing. By the Dublin Gate Players. Spoken 
Word 

Shakespeare, William. Othello. By the Marlowe 
‘Society. London A 4414. 

Shakespeare, William. Richard II (scenes). With 
Maurice Evans. Entre 3107 (discontinued). 

Shakespeare, William. Romeo and _ Juliet 
(scenes). With Geraldine Brooks, Blanche 
Yurka, Hurd Hatfield, Victor LM 6028. 

Shakespeare, William. The Taming of the 
Shrew. By the Dublin Gate Players. Spoken 
Word A?7. 

Shakespeare, William. Troilus and Cressida. By 
the Marlowe Society. London A 4413. 

Shakespeare, William. Troilus and Cressida 
(selections). With Guy Boas. Oriole (Eng- 
land) MG 20008. 

Shakespeare, William. Twelfth Night. By the 
Dublin Gate Players. Spoken Word A3. 

Shakespeare, William. Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. By the Marlowe Society. Argo 
(England) RG 172/73/74. 

Shakespeare. See also under Poetry. 

Shaw, George Bernard. The Apple Cart (Inter- 
lude). With Noel Coward and Margaret 
Leighton. Caedmon TC 1094. (With Coward's 
Poems). (See also under Prose.) 

Synge, John Millington. Riders to the Sea and 
In the Shadow of the Glen. By the Radio 
Eireann Players of Dublin. Spoken Arts 743. 

Wilde, Oscar. The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
Read by Hurd Hatfield. Caedmon TC 1095. 

Yeats, William Butler. Plays and Memories. 
Read by Lennox Robinson. Spoken Arts 752. 
(See also under Poetry.) 


“All Our Past Acclaims Our Future”—SwtxBuRNE 
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Book Reviews 


LP RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS, compiled by Ken- 
neth Gambone (West Chester Senior High 
School, West Chester, Penna., 1959, 76 pp., 
paper, $1.25). A checklist of LP recordings 
of literature in English that brings Hastings 
(Spoken Poetry on Records and Tapes, 
ACRL Monographs #18, 1957) up to about 
mid-1959. Like Hastings, Gambone itemizes 
the contents of individual recordings and in- 
dexes them by author. Unlike Hastings, he 
includes prose and drama, but omits foreign 
language recordings. He sensibly omits 78’s 
and tapes, less justifiably 16 rpm’s. Spot- 
checking shows some ommissions, like Aus- 
tin Warren’s readings of Poe and Whitman 
for Idiom. Also, the Caedmon Faulkner is 
not the same as the MGM. On the whole, 
a somewhat less careful remake of Hastings, 
whom Gambone does not mention, with 
supplementary material. 

StepHen WHICHER 
Cornett University 


THE ART OF BEOWULF, Arthur G. 
Brodeur (California, 1959, 283 pp., $4.50). 


The title Professor Brodeur has chosen 
characterizes his book fairly, and suggests 
its major virtue. It is a valuable start on 
the comprehensive discussion of Beowulf 
as a work of art that has been needed 
since an aesthetic reappraisal of the poem 
began some twenty years ago. Professor 
Brodeur (California) mingles textual schol- 
arship with a close analysis of the poet’s 
literary techniques in order to study 
various aspects of the poem, such as the 
structure, tone, and diction, and thereby 
helps the teacher of undergraduates to put 
into perspective the other more traditional 
historical and philological studies. Occa- 
sionally the discussion seems to fall into 
the “intentional fallacy,” and here and 
there textual problems are examined so 
closely that the reader may lose sight of 
the artistry with which the author is con- 
cerned. It is more important, however, 
that Professor Brodeur shows clearly that 
Beowulf is the work of a major artist, and 
helps indicate some of the ways in which 
his greatness is revealed. 

James L. Portrer 
CoLiece 


ON THE LITERARY GENETICS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 1592-1594, T. 
W. Baldwin (Illinois, 1959, 562 pp., $8.50). 
This latest giant from Professor Baldwin 
(Illinois) examines phases of Shakespeare’s 
early plays against a background of the 
methods of composition of his time, to see 
how he arrived at some of his literary re- 
sults. Its strength lies in its flood of learning 
and its analyses of a large number of as- 
pects of the early plays; its weakness is its 
lack of a hierarchy of importance—major 
contributions to problems of source and 
chronology compete for our attention on 
an equal footing with act-by-act summaries. 
Of little use to undergraduate teachers, it 
will be invaluable to researchers as long as 
Shakespeare scholarship continues in the 
direction it has taken for the past two 
hundred years. 

Raven Watersury Conver 
Tue Pennsytvanta State University 


THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CAESAR, 
ed. Louis B. Wright and Virginia A. La- 
mar (Pocket Books, 1958, 98 pp., paper, 
35¢). Like its four predecessors in this 
series Julius Caesar contains informative 
introductory essays. Those on the author, 
the publication of the plays, and the theater 
are reprinted from earlier numbers. The 
“References for Further Reading” men- 
tions several titles on Sl akespeare’s adapta- 
tions of Roman history. “The Appeal of 
Roman History” accounts for the enduring 
interest of Julius Caesar, whose title charac- 
ter attracted Elizabethan interest “in strong 
men who could impose order in a chaotic 
world.” Today the play claims our interest, 
not alone because of our distaste for dic- 
tators, but also because of our concern for 
the fate of an idealist like Brutus. 

Cuartes Norton Cor 
NortHerN Universiry 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE DRAMA, ed. Josephine W. 
Bennett, Oscar Cargill, and Vernon Hall, 
Jr. (N.Y.U., 1959, 368 pp., $6). The fields 
of Elizabethan drama have been well har- 
vested by scholars, but are so luxuriant 
that gleaners will long continue to be re- 
warded, sometimes richly. These twenty- 
one essays have been collected in memory 
of Karl Julius Holzknecht, 1899-1956, of 
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New York University. Some are technical, 
as Baugh’s on the end punctuation of 
verse lines as a medieval survival. Pearce 
re-dates Marlowe’s Dido, Harbage adds 
Dekker as a co-author of Ford’s Perkin 
Warbeck, and McNeir replaces Italian by 
English sources for A Woman Killed with 
Kindness. Among the more interpretative 
essays, Bower’s view that Shakespeare took 
care to absolve Hamlet from first-degree 
murder is enlightening. Hall’s idea that 
Shakespeare in Julius Caesar was empha- 
sizing the greatness of Rome, not siding 
with any of his characters, and Ribner’s 
that Romeo, like Hamlet, learned to make 
a virtue of necessity in an evil world he 
had not made are also among the most 
rewarding. 

Morse ALLEN 
Trinity 


THE CANKERED MUSE: Satire of the 
English Renaissance, Alvin Kernan (Yale, 
1959, 261 pp-, $5) begins with “a critical 
proposition, that satire is a distinct artistic 
genre with a number of marked charac- 
teristics,” and goes on to “make use of 
that proposition to describe the complex 
and seemingly disparate mass of prose, 
poetry, and drama which is English satire 
of the late Renaissance.” Professor Kernan 
(Yale) thus takes it upon himself to es- 
tablish a “comprehensive” framework for 
dealing with satire almost in the manner 
of a scientist; in this respect, he is a 
follower of Northrup Frye. His book is 
learned, full of insights and ingenuities, 
comewhat ritualistic, sometimes condescend- 
ine, and rather cumbersome in style. It is 
1 little disappointing that so vital a genre 
as satire should be treated in terms that 
re so exclusively literary, although no one 
wonld deny that biographical and _his- 
torical approaches to the subject have 
proved misleading and limited. Satire is 
certainly a serious genre; but Professor 
Kernan’s solemnity is somewhat damaging 
to his argument. Some satire is funny, but 
one would hardly guess that this is true 
from reading “The Cankered Muses.” Per- 
haps it is simply the apparatus that limits 
the usefulness of this dedicated study. 
SamMueL Frencu Morse 
Mount Hotryoxe 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


VOLPONE, Ben Jonson (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1958, 110 pp., paper, 45¢). 
This “Crofts Classic” is a suitable classroom 
text of Jonson’s most virulent and durable 
satire on human greed. A brief introduc- 
tion by editor Jonas A. Barish (California) 
provides a general background of the play- 
wright and suggests an interpretive ap- 
proach to understanding the play. The 
lines of each scene are numbered thus 
providing easy reference in the classroom. 


Trinity Coutece E. Nicnors Ill 


GEORGE FARQUHAR, William Archer, 
ed. (Hill and Wang, 1959, 455 pp., paper, 
$1.75). The Mermaid edition of this early 
seventeenth century playwright contains 
The Constant Couple, The Twin-Rivals, 
The Recruiting Officer, and The Beaux’ 
Stratagem. Archer’s generous preface, writ- 
ten in 1904, includes a brief biographical 
sketch followed by a critical evaluation 
of the writer’s art. This did much to raise 
esteem for Farquhar’s accomplishments and 
to restore his works to their appropriate 
literary niche. Archer successfully refutes 
150 years of criticism by showing that 
“Farquhar was much less nauseous in his 
coarseness than Wycherley, Congreve, or 
Vanbrugh”; that this moral sensibility was 
in advance of these writers; and that his 
dialogue indicated a return to nature in 
protest against “wit.” 


Cotrece GPorce E. Nicuors Til 


COMEDY AND SOCIETY FROM CON- 
GREVE TO FIELDING, John Loftis 
(Stanford, 1959, 154 pp., $4). The title of 
this may sound a bit ominous (like one of 
those sprawling works which, trying to say 
everything, say nothing), but do not be put 
off. Mr. Loftis (Stanford) attends strictly 
to business, sorting out once for all the 
tangled connections between English stage 
comedy and society at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. The book is everything 
such a discussion should be: economical, 
learned, tough-minded, death on gelatinous 
academic platitudes (e.g., the “middle-class 
mind”). The last chapter, just five pages 
long, on the decline of comedy is worth 
the price in itself. No teacher of the drama 
should miss this book. 

WINTON 
University oF VirGINia 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: Modern Essays in Criti- 
cism, ed. James L. Clifford (Oxford, 1959, 
351 pp., $2.65). Of the 21 essays in this 
book, their editor, Professor Clifford 
(Columbia) says, “In one way or another, 
each challenges some deep-rooted false im- 
pression or oversimplified generalization, 
or provides a fresh interpretation of a 
major author or literary masterpiece.” In 
addition to this rather dramatic quality, 
the book also provides a very good picture 
of the century as a whole—although the 
first half is much more amply treated than 
the second (Blake, Walpole, Smollett, and 
some others receive very short shrift in- 
deed). The book also lacks the unity and 
cohesiveness of a work such as Basil 
Willey’s Eighteenth Century Background, 
but this is more than compensated for by 
the presence of such classics among schol- 
arly essays as Geoffrey Tillotson’s “Eigh- 
teenth-Century Poetic Diction,” Maynard 
Mack’s “Wit and Poetry and Pope,” Her- 
bert Davis’ “The Conciseness of Swift,” 
and Marjorie Nicholson’s “Aesthetic Im- 
plications of Newton’s Opticks.” 

M. 
Trinity 


POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, ed. 
Joseph Horrell (Harvard, Muses Library, 
1958, 2 vols., 818 pp., $8.50). The editor 
of these volumes calls this a “popular 
edition”; it is hard, however, to see how 
a complete edition of Swift’s poems could 
be popular today, but the introductory 
material and notes of this edition are of 
such a level that libraries and scholars 
unable to acquire the definitive edition of 
1937 by Sir Harold Williams will welcome 
this one. The poems are arranged in groups 
of related poems, chronologically within 
the group. This arrangement puts together, 
for example, all the Stella poems, all his 
Pindaric Odes (which date from 1689 to 
1698, and are the only group in which he is 
completely derivative in style), the poems 
to Vanessa, the poems at Market Hill, and 
so on. This plan emphasizes the “certain 
uncommon way of thinking” that Steele 
had noticed in Swift. Swift is not part 
of the heroic-couplet, imitation, wit, and 
satire tradition of the eighteenth century. 


He belongs rather to the Hudibrastic 
(though Mr. Horrell makes very clear 
the marked differences between Butler and 
Swift), octosyllabic, original, bur- 
lesquing tradition that was a strong though 
minor stream in the Augustan period. 
These volumes are a welcome addition 
to an already distinguished series of edi- 
tions of poets. 


M. 


Trinity CoLLece 


ALEXANDER POPE: THE POETRY 
OF ALLUSION, Reuben A. Brower (Ox- 
ford, 1959, 368 pp., 35s.). Before the days 
of Dryden, literary allusion was used pri- 
marily to incorporate the beauties of an 
older work into a new one. But Dryden 
developed in his satires the technique of 
“allusive irony,” that is, the use of allusion 
for ironical purposes, which Pope took over 
and perfected to a high degree of subtlety. 
These allusions are perhaps best known 
on the level of parodies of a specific genre, 
such as mock-heroic, mock-pastoral, and 
so on, but they may appear as parody of 
long passages, couplets, or single phrases 
and words. It is well known that Pope 
set out to master all the major literary 
forms; Professor Brower (Harvard) shows 
very clearly that he also learned how to 
allude to them ironically, so that his store 
of large-scale allusions was steadily in- 
creasing as he mastered each genre. Thus 
his best works became, in a sense, a pas- 
tiche of one form overlaid with others, 
as the mock-epic blends with the mock- 
pastoral and Ovidian in The Rape of the 
Lock, for example. As a teacher of both 
the classics and Erglish, Professor Brower 
is especially well equipped to interpret 
Pope’s allusions, and he does so for us in a 
most readable style. 

Raven M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, ed. George 
Pierce Baker (Hill and Wang, n.d., 190 
pp-, paper, $1.25). Austin Dobson’s preface 
to this Mermaid edition includes Gold- 
smith’s biography as well as a succinct 
history of the evolution of eighteenth cen- 
tury sentimental comedy in protest of 
which Goldsmith wrote his plays. Included 
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with The Good Natur’d Man and She 
Stoops to Conquer are Goldsmith’s per- 
ceptive essay comparing laughing and 
sentimental comedy and the gently satirical 
“A Register of Scotch Marriages.” 

Georce E. Nicuots III 
Trinity CoLiece 


THE VARIED GOD: A CRITICAL 
STUDY OF THOMSON’S THE SEA- 
SONS, Patricia Meyer Spacks (University 
of California English Studies, XXI, 1959, 
190 pp., $4). The history of the criticism 
of Thomson’s Seasons has been a curious 
one: eighteenth-century classical critics 
saw in the poem a typical didactic georgic; 
late eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and early 
twentieth-century romantic critics saw in 
it a poem primarily descriptive of nature; 
more recently critics have taken an eclectic 
position combining elements of both earlier 
views. Mrs. Spacks (Wellesley) carefully 
considers the genesis and development of 
each section of the poem, and presents the 
explanation of this curious critical history 
in Thomson’s own shifting purposes as he 
revised the poem over a period of twenty 
years. Because Thomson was easily influ- 
enced by the ideas fashionable at the time, 
a study of his work really becomes a study 
of the successes and failures of the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century in ex- 
pressing its ideas in a suitable poetic tech- 
nique. Mrs. Spacks’s critical estimate of 
Thomson alone is valuable; it is unfor- 
tunate that so useful and scholarly a book 
should ever have been released without an 
index. 

Raven M. 
Trinity CoLiece 


FROM BLAKE TO BYRON: Vol. V, 
THE PELICAN GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, ed. Boris Ford (Penguin 
Books, 314 pp., paper, 85¢). Designed for 
the general reader, this volume is a com- 
pact, orderly, and interesting account of 
the growth and development of English 
literature during the Romantic age. In four 
main parts, the book opens, after a short 
introduction by Ford (presently Editor of 
The Journal of Education and of Univer- 
sities Quarterly), with a sketch by Edgell 
Rickword of the social background of the 
period 1780-1830, and an account by D. W. 
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Harding of the general character of the 
era’s literature. The third part consists of 
a series of essays by various authors, of 
whom perhaps John Speirs and Lionel 
Trilling are the best known, treating in 
detail of Blake, Crabbe, Burns, Scott, Jane 
Austen, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, the Essayists, and, interest- 
ingly enough, of the English painters of 
the time. The Appendix, or the fourth 
part, compiled by Hilda Spear, contains 
a good list of histories and literary works 
for further reading and reference, short 
sketches of the lives of Romantic authors, 
and excellent bibliographies concerning 
them and their works. There is also a 
helpful index. 

Ricnarp P. Benton 
Trinity 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ed. Earl Leslie 
Griggs (Oxford, 1959, 2 vols., 1,052 pp., 
$16.80). This second installment of Profes- 
sor Grigg’s monumental edition includes 
580 letters written between 1807 and 1819. 
Of these, five-sixths are from the original 
holographs, one-third have never before 
been printed, and many others are for the 
first time reproduced in full. The letters 
portray Coleridge’s sad middle years, sep- 
arated from his wife, subject to myriad 
physical ills and the tyranny of opium, 
estranged latterly from the Wordsworths 
and his beloved Sara Hutchinson, and 
largely ignored or abused in the periodical 
reviews. The astonishing thing is that in 
these circumstances, and despite his pub- 
licized paralysis of will, he achieved so 
much. For these are the years of Coleridge 
the dramatist, and of the work on which 
his reputation as critic and philosopher 
mainly depend, including numerous series 
of literary and philosophical lectures, a 
litical essays, The Friend, the two Lay 
Sermons, the Treatise on Method, and 
crowning all, that disorderly masterpiece, 
Biographia Literaria. Professor Griggs’s 
learned and cogent commentary, like the 
letters he so impeccably edits, will be in- 
dispensable to all students, not only of 
Coleridge, but of the literary and intellec- 
tual movements of Coleridge’s time. 

M. H. Asrams 
Cornett University 
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SELECTED POEMS AND LETTERS, 
John Keats, ed. Douglas Bush (Houghton 
Mifflin, 361 pp., paper, $1.15). This issue, 
another of the Riverside Editions, is well 
designed for college students. Expertly 
edited by Professor Bush (Harvard), it 
contains the best poems of Keats and the 
complementary feature of a generous and 
wisely-chosen selection of his letters, both 
in definitive texts. The texts of the former 
are based mainly on Keats’s three pub- 
lished volumes and those versions of his 
poems found in Milnes’s biography; those 
of the latter are reprintings from the 
fourth edition of Forman and the mag- 
nificent publication of the late Hyder E. 
Rollins. Professor Bush also provides a 
chronological table of Keats’s life and « 
selected bibliography. In his introduction 
Professor Bush sketches the preparation 
Keats made for a poetic career, the growth 
and development of his mind that culmi- 
nated in “the marvelous year,” and the 
chief characteristics of Keats as a poet 
and thinker. Professor Bush’s notes to the 
poems are unusually full and informative. 

Ricnarp P. Benton 
Trinity CoLLece 


SHELLEY'S LATER POETRY: A 
STUDY OF HIS PROPHETIC IMAGI- 


NATION, Milton Wilson (Columbia, 
1959, 332 pp., $6). This study presents a 
worthwhile number of fresh perceptions 
’ regarding the transitional nature of Shel- 
ley’s mind during his Last Period and the 
problems, ethical, metaphysical, and aes- 
thetic he was obliged to struggle with as 
a result of his attempt to graft his mature 
Platonism onto his earlier voluntaristic 
radicalism. Holding that Prometheus Un- 
bound is the proper “center from which 
to approach the other poems of the final, 
Italian period,” Professor Wilson (To- 
ronto) uses this important lyrical drama 
as a binocular instrument to survey both 
Shelley’s earlier and later poetry. He dis- 
cusses the structure, the characters, the 
symbolism, and the meaning of Prome- 
theus Unbound in relation to the major 
poems. Particularly revelatory are his re- 
marks on Prometheus’s melancholy, the 
roles of Demogorgon and Asia, Shelley’s 
concept of love, and the poet’s predilec- 


tion for Cézanne-like abstractionism. Ap- 
parently the author aims to show that 
Shelley’s imagination failed to effect a 
successful synthesis from the mixture of 
his earlier radicalism and his later idealism 
with the result that his poetry is ynevenly 
developed and shows too plainly the rav- 
ages wrought by “the struggle between 
form and content.” However, the central 
issue of Professor Wilson’s book is hard to 
discover because of his constantly shifting 
focus, his organization being aptly de- 
scribed by Yeats’s line “Things fall apart; 
the centre cannot hold.” Fortunately, the 
book contains a good index. 

Ricnarp P. Benton 
Trinity CoLiece 


DON JUAN, Lord Byron, ed. Leslie A. 
Marchand (Houghton Mifflin, 1958, 491 
pp-, paper, $1.25). Following the text es- 
tablished by E. H. Coleridge and making 
use of the new Steffan and Pratt Variorum 
Edition of Don Juan, Professor Marchand 
(Rutgers), author of the standard biog- 
raphy of Byron that appeared in 1957, here 
gives us Byron’s masterpiece in another 
Riverside Edition. In this reasonably-priced 
paperback he provides a definitive text; an 
introduction that acceptably but not re- 
markably relates the poem to Byron’s 
personality, sets forth its outstanding quali- 
ties, and places it in its proper niche in 
literary tradition; a chronological outline 
of the poet’s life; a selected bibliography; 
and a judiciously compiled set of explana- 
tory notes, which includes the calling of 
the reader’s attention to significant varia~ 
tions in the poetic text. This is undoubtedly 
the best single-volume edition of Byron’s 
“picaresque novel in verse” available. 

Ricnarp P. Benton 
Trintry CoLiece 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL: STUDIES 
IN DEFOE, RICHARDSON AND 
FIELDING, Ian Watt (California, 1959, 
301 pp., $1.95). Well received on its first 
appearance in 1957, this book by Professor 
Watt (California) now available in paper- 
back form will be welcomed by those 
interested in eighteenth-century literature, 
particularly those teaching British prose 
fiction. It is a close study of the sociologi- 
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cal, economic, and religious changes in the 
early eighteenth century, and examines 
the literary tastes and tendencies leading 
to the growth of a reading public and to 
the production of fiction for that public. 
Besides providing an interpretative analysis 
of the works of Defoe and of Richardson, 
and, less extensively, of Fielding, this book 
sharpens the many-faceted historical per- 
spective needed for a sound understanding 
and evaluation of the first novels in Eng- 
lish. 

Daniet B. Rispon 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL IN 
ENGLAND 1850-1870, Richard Stang 
(Columbia, 1959, 251 pp., $5). Professor 
Stang (Carleton) treats “discussions of the 
novel as a distinct literary form in the years 
between 1850 and 1870.” He examines cri- 
tical statements by the major novelists and 
by “such major critics as G. H. Lewes, 
Walter Bagehot, R. H. Hutton, W. S. Ros- 
coe, Leslie Stephen. . .and a host of vigor- 


ous minor critics, such as George Brimley, 
James Fitzjames Stephen, Samuel Lucas, 


{and]| E. S. Dallas. . .” Stang also believes 
that these critical pronouncements lead up 
to James’s “The Art of Fiction.” Although 
he subscribes to some of the older clichés 
—the vast superiority of Flaubert and Sten- 
dhal, the disgrace of authorial intrusion, 
and the idea of progress in literary criticism 
—Stang does disinter some highly readable 
comments on the nineteenth-century novel. 
Nevertheless, his work might have proved 
even more attractive as two or three sep- 
arate essays. 

Donato T. TorcHtana 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES DICKENS: A CRITICAL IN- 
TRODUCTION, Kenneth J. Fielding 
(Longmans, Green, 1959, 218 pp., $3.50). 
Written with pleasant economy, this syn- 
thesis of biography and critical interpre- 
tation of Dickens’ works will serve for 
the general reader and student as an ex- 
cellent preface to the whole of Dickens’ 
development as a novelist. Mr. Fielding’s 
purpose is to show the closeness of the 
connection between Dickens’ works and 
the interests of contemporary life and the 


degree to which various incidents and per- 
sons affected the mood and intent in each 
novel. The importance of Mary Hogarth, 
John Forster, and Ellen Ternan is re- 
emphasized. Although new letters and 
papers recently discovered lead to no new 
interpretations, those who know the 
criticism of Dickens will find the book 
of special interest because of Fielding’s 
use of criticism by Dickens’ contemporaries 
and also for his comments on interpreta- 
tions by Forster, Eliot, Leavis, Orwell, and 
others, and for phases of Dickens’ work 
that have “usually been overlooked.” 

Daniet B. Rispon 
Trinity COoLLece 


DOCTOR THORNE, Anthony Trollope, 
ed. Elizabeth Bowen (Houghton Mifflin, 
1959, 484 pp., $1.15). Although soft-backed, 
the book is stoutly bound, pleasing in 
format, clearly and accurately printed. 
This third novel in the Barsetshire series 
stands on its own merits: that is to say 
that it is not necessary to have read the 
preceding two to enjoy what many Trol- 
lope enthusiasts consider to be his best 
work. The introduction by Elizabeth 
Bowen is designed for readers hitherto 
unacquainted with Trollope and it serves 
this purpose admirably. His life, person- 
ality, and writing habits are clearly and 
succinctly described. The critique of the 
novel is incisive and discriminating. The 
style is distinguished. 

ArcumaLp B. SHepperson 
University OF VIRGINIA 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL, Miriam 
Allott (Columbia, 1959, 336 pp., $4.75). 
Miriam Allott, Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at Liverpool University, has assembled 
some impressive passages by novelists 
themselves on the nature of the novel, its 
individual genesis, and the general craft 
of fiction. She has also prefaced these 
divisions with her own essays summarizing 
the problems in historical contexts. Merg- 
ing two books in one has its virtues—handy 
reference and quick summary—and also its 
vices: cluttered writing; omission of most 
modern American, German, and _ Italian 
novelists; and the doubtful working as- 
sumption that “Only the practitioner can 
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speak with final authority about the prob- 
lems of his art.” Despite all its usefulness, 
this book is not the “major work of criti- 
cism” claimed in the blurb. 

Donatp T. TorcHIANA 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS, 1800-1850, 
Thomas Flanagan (Columbia, 1959, 362 pp., 
$6.75). This volume is reassuring evidence 
in this “ice age of monographs” that there 
is no necessary incompatibility between 
being an academic and being an artist. Pro- 
fessor Flanagan of Columbia, a budding 
novelist himself, has chosen five of the 
early Irish novelists for his really excellent 
study. “Maria Edgeworth’s novels-with-a- 
thesis, Lady Morgan’s exotic romances, 
Gerald Griffin’s moralities, the picaresque 
narratives of William Carleton,” and the 
historical novels of John Banim are all 
thoughfully and penetratingly discussed. 
The most interesting and most important, 
Carleton, whose insincerity in almost every- 
thing except his art was patent, finally and 
a grey | takes his place as the most gifted 
ot the Irish novelists before Joyce. All 
were limited, however, by their vision of 
Ireland as a nation. They were all so depen- 
dent on circumstances that they were un- 
able to reach up and out of themselves— 
or is it down and into themselves?—for 
that truth it is the artist’s privilege to ren- 
der to the rest of us. The only critical 
comment that may be raised about this 
study is that Professor Flanagan has not 
as firm a grasp on history as he has on lit- 
erature, but almost all can be forgiven in 
this supremely artistic academic effort. 

Emmet Larkin 
Brooktyn CoLiece 


THE IRISH GENIUS, ed. Devin A. Gar- 
rity (New American Library, 1960, 254 pp., 
paper, 50¢). Though natural lyrical ten- 
dency makes it true that the “Irish genius 
works best . . . in short explosions,” the 
short story—here anthologized—is not the 
only “medium in which the Irish excel,” 
and Mr. Garrity’s title remains ambiguously 
suggestive. It might more appropriately 
label a psychological, philosophical, or 
critical study—or an anthology inclusive of 
lyrics and one-act plays as well as short 
stories. Yet here is exciting variety, with 


nothing older (or more pedestrian) than 
George Moore, at least half the tales of 
authentic gold, and only a misallocated 
excerpt from Brendan Behan to offend the 
nostrils. 

Georce Brannon 
University oF CoNNECTICUT 


THE THEATRE; 3000 years of drama, 
acting and stagecraft, Sheldon Cheney, rev. 
ed. (Longmans, Green, 1958, 592 pp. 
$8.50). This volume constitutes an appropri- 
ate monument to the late Sheldon Cheney. 
Revised a few years before his death, The 
Theatre remains, for all the critical sniping 
it has suffered, the most thoroughly read- 
able and liveliest account available in English 
of world theatre. And by theatre is meant 
just that. Cheney’s life was a dedicated 
love affair with the arts, but above all he 
loved the theatre wherein the arts blend 
in dazzling synthesis. The stimulation of 
this composite view and his own abundant 
enthusiasm are engagingly evident through- 
out the text. The Theatre cannot be dis- 
missed as mere popularization. It resulted 
from exhaustive, painstaking, and continued 
research, and the inevitable errors of the 
earlier edition have been corrected in this 
revision. In addition, chapters have been 
added that expand the text to the mid- 
century. Attention is given to the rise of 
production as an art, and motion pictures, 
radio and television are given serious con- 
sideration in a separate chapter. What 
makes this above all a unique book is its 
breadth of vision. More than in most 
other, similar efforts, Cheney succeeded 
in infusing his writing with the very 
essence of theatre: its mystery, its magic, 
its humanity. As might be expected of one 
who believed so passionately in the possi- 
bilities of theatre art, Cheney’s final chap- 
ter, a survey of the last three decades, is 
tinge’ with disappointment. He sees the- 
atre strangled by commercialism and drama 
stifled by “journalistic realism.” But typical 
of one who incurably “caught” theatre, Mr. 
Cheney does not despair, and in a brief 
addendum he sounds a hopeful note in his 
acknowledgment of the efforts being made 
off Broadway and in the academic and 
community theatres across the nation. 

Georce E. Nicuors Ill 
Trinity CoLLece 
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TULANE DRAMA REVIEW (Hill and 
Wang, March 1959, 151 pp. Autumn 
1959, 107 pp.; $1.25 single copy, $4 
annually). In four years this little maga- 
zine, founded by Robert W. Corrigan 
at Carleton, has taken a place in the field 
of drama comparable to The Partisan Re- 
view or The Hudson Review in literature. 
Its critical attention is directed to the 
whole sweep of dramatic literature, Greek 
to avant-garde, and to the practice of 
theater itself. Its contributors are interna- 
tional. Important statements by such nota- 
ble practitioners as Meyerhold and Jean 
Vilar, Wedekind and lonesco, are being 
published here for the first time in English. 
One issue has been devoted wholly to Jean 
Giradoux. Among continental dramatists 
little known in the United States, samples 
of the writings of Michel de Ghelderode 
familiarize readers with the Belgian dram- 
atist, recently come to eminence in Eu- 
rope. In many respects this Review fills 
the void left by the old Theatre Arts 
Monthly by restoring to American peri- 
odical literature a publication devoted to 
discerning consideration of drama as a 
serious and significant art. 


Tanary Georce E. Nicuoxs Ill 


THREE FAMOUS PLAYS, Ivan Turge- 
nev, trans. Constance Garnett (Hill and 
Wang, 1959, 235 pp., paper, $1.25). Two 
short comedies in this Mermaid Dramabook, 
A Provincial Lady and A Poor Gentleman, 
serve to remind the reader that Turgenev’s 
dramatic output was not limited to one 
play. At the same time, these amusing 
diversions merely enhance the isolated 
splendor of Turgenev’s greatest drama, A 
Month In the Country. Preceding Chek- 
hov’s plays by almost fifty years, this 
masterpiece probes with delicate incisiveness 
the depths of its characters’ souls to create 
a profound sense of the inner life wherein 
the real drama transpires, drama one must 
experience almost intuitively. Though the 
indefatigable Mrs. Garnett’s translations 
seem often prosaic, they will nevertheless 
serve. 


Tanary Grorce E. Nicuots III 


FOUR GREAT PLAYS BY IBSEN (Ban- 
tam, 1959, 305 pp., paper, 50¢). IBSEN: 


THE LAST PLAYS (Hill and Wang, 
1959, 212 pp., paper, $1.45). John Gassner, 
master of the significant generalization, 
has furnished an illuminating introduction 
that considers the intention, methods, and 
importance of Ibsen’s work, but one could 
wish that of the four great plays, A Doll's 
House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 
and The Wild Duck, the first, quite in- 
ferior to the others, had been here omitted 
in favor of more vital works like Rosmer- 
sholm or Hedda Gabler. Of Ibsen’s last 
three plays, two, Little Eyolf and When 
We Dead Awaken, are now generally 
available in print. Along with Jobn Gabriel 
Borkman, they constitute a trio more in- 
teresting to the scholar than to the man 
of the theatre. Archer’s prefaces, discern- 
ing though dated, have been included. 
His translations, redolent of late Victorian 
weightiness, are hardly suited to engender 
ardor for Ibsen in the bosom of the tyro, 
although in their time they were monu- 
mental. In the Penguin Series, the English 
are fulfilling the need for modern transla- 
tions of Ibsen, and the United States would 
do well to emulate this example. 

Georce E. Nicuors III 
Trinity CoLLece 


FOUR MODERN PLAYS (Rinehart, 
1957, 338 pp., paper, 95¢). This anthology 
would best serve as a text in an introduc- 
tory course or as one of several texts in a 
survey of modern drama. Its contents are 
diverse, especially in the techniques em- 
ployed. The popular Hedda Gabler is well 
chosen to represent Ibsen at his formal, 
well-made best. Pygmalion is not only one 
of Shaw’s most entertaining plays; it is 
an ingeniously wrought drama that will 
bear study. O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones 
and Miller’s Death of a Salesman manifest 
the influence of Expressionism on drama. 
The atavistic drama of Brutus Jones is 
almost wholly monologue, while the latter 
is a more sophisticated, though not more 
theatrically valid, use of flashback tech- 
nique to particularize on stage the stream 
of its protagonist’s consciousness. 

Georce E. Nicuots 
Trinity 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 
1930s, ed. Harold Clurman (Dell Publish- 
ing Co., 1959, 480 pp., paper, 75¢). This 
admirably extends the Laurel Drama Series 
inaugurated by Kenneth Macgowan’s play 
collection of the 1920's. Having participated 
significantly in the American theater of the 
thirties, Clurman can make a selection that 
reveals informed choice. For him Awake 
and Sing “contains the ‘seed’ themes of the 
Odets plays,” and it best strikes the key- 
notes of the period. Behrman’s End of 
Summer views the depression through the 
eyes of the “privileged” classes. Sherwood’s 
Idiot’s Delight is an anti-war comedy 
whose tone is fundamentally and charac- 
teristically moral rather than political. 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men is described 
as “a parable of American loneliness and 
of our hunger for ‘brotherhood.” And 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life is a 
social fable ending the decade on a senti- 
mental note in contrast to the aggressive 
tone of its predecessors. 

Georce FE. Nicxots III 
Trinity 


THE THIRD VOICE: Modern British 
and American Verse Drama, Denis Donog- 
hue, (Princeton, 1959, 286 pp., $5). Mr. 
Donoghue derived his title from an essay 
of Eliot, “The Three Voices of Poetry,” 
in which he describes the third voice as 
that of the poet speaking nor in his own 
person, but through the limits of imagi- 
nary characters. Mr. Donoghue states his 
intentions clearly, explaining that his pri- 
mary concern is to discover the “idea” of 
verse drama “from the ‘image’ of certain 
modern verse plays,” regardless of their 
theatrical inadequacies. The result has in- 
sights that will vastly profit both scholars 
and practitioners of the drama. In particu- 
lar, much of the discussion should give 
immeasurable assistance to teachers strug- 
gling to convey the greatness and weakness 
of Elizabethan verse drama and to actors 
and directors wrestling with the endless 
complexities of properly rendering verse 
from the stage. Influenced by Kenneth 
Burke and Francis Fergusson, Donoghue’s 
definition by which he gauges the poetic 
achievement of the dramatist is: “that the 
language is generative, answering to a 


pressure forward (which is in the move- 
ment of the acts initiated) toward the ful- 
fillment of the play’s ‘theoretic form’; 
that it is continuously agile in miming the 
speaker’s ‘movements of the psyche’; that 
it compels primary attention to the mind 
speaking rather than to the language being 
spoken; and that its sharpest focus is di- 
rected on the minutiae of changing rela- 
tionships within the play.” Not surprisingly, 
over a third of the book is devoted to Eliot. 
Preceding this, however, Mr. Donoghue 
briefly surveys earlier attempts at verse 
drama, emphasizing the accomplishments 
of Yeats, Auden, and Cummings. Although 
he admires the beauty of Yeats’s efforts, he 
concludes that none of his plays was com- 
owes successful, that “as a dramatist 
eats was a good short-story writer,” 
incapable of achieving in his “coterie- 
drama” an action of sufficient magnitude. 
Auden’s plays are viewed as historical or 
sociological efforts rather than as being 
intrinsically dramatic. Cummings is referred 
to as a poete de théatre with “a remarkable 
flair for the theatre as a medium of ex- 
pression, for the theatre as such 
single chapter is devoted to each of Eliot’s 
lays, and a sixth to his verse line. Donog- 
a cites The Confidential Clerk as Eliot’s 
most successful play, for here he finds no 
lapses into poetry for its own sake. Eliot 
has exercised absolute control of the intel- 
lectual, dramatic and poetic elements so 
that they are merged in a satisfying theatri- 
cal whole. Mr. Donoghue’s attitude toward 
Christopher Fry borders on contempt. He 
condemns “the wanton prancing of words” 
in Fry’s early work and the ambiguous 
ideas of his latter work. He dismisses his 
contribution to the theatre as “hardly as 
interesting as William Inge.” The dramatic 
exercises of Wallace Stevens, Richard 
Eberhart, and Archibald MacLeish are 
designated as “mood plays in verse,” a 
genre Donoghue calls “unbearably pre- 
cious.” He does, however, respec ully 
exempt J. B. from this category. Final con- 
sideration is given to some of the linguis- 
tic problems of Ezra Pound’s translations 
and Eberhart’s expressionistic “drama a 
thése,” The Visionary Farm. The book is a 
distinguished study that will do much to 
clarify the current ambiguity in the use 
of “verse drama,” “poetic drama,” and 
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“theatre poetry.” But one returns to the 
foregone conclusion Mr. Donoghue must 
have reluctantly recognized before he 
wrote: that no verse drama of genuine 
substance exists in the modern theatre. 

Georce E. Nicnots 
Trinity CoLiece 


THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION: ITS 
STRENGTH & SCOPE, (Special Num- 
ber, The Times Literary Supplement, 
Nov. 6, 1959, 101 pp., 75¢). The highly 
successful Times supplement of 1954, 
“American Writing To-day: Its Inde- 
pendence & Vigour”—subsequently pub- 
lished by the New York University Press— 
is now followed by a smaller appendix, 
enlarged in scope and price. Warmly com- 
municating a new British awareness of 
America’s “scattered abundance of creative 
richness” and focusing . %m “as many 


facets as possible of the American genius,” 
the editors scan collaterally interesting but 
critically disparate aspects of the Ameri- 
can psyche: architecture and automobile 
design; “characteristic form” in short story, 
motion picture, and television; campus life; 


musical comedy ballet; scholarly publica- 
tion; and beatnik poetry. Less universally 
oriented than the original literary assess- 
ment, possibly provincial, is the somewhat 
wide-eyed summary: “the flowering of the 
American imagination has been the chief 
event in the sphere of living art since the 
end of the First World War. In order to 
get the most out of it we must learn more 
about it... .” 

Wisner Payne KInNE 
Turts UNIversity 


A YANKEE’S ODYSSEY: THE LIFE OF 
JOEL BARLOW, James Woodress (Lip- 
pincott, 1958, 347 pp., $5.95). Twelve 
years after the editors of the Literary 
History of the United States called for 
“the biographer who will detail [ Barlow’s| 
sincere and whole-hearted small contribu- 
tion to the articulation of democratic 
thought,” James Woodress (San Fernando 
Valley State College) has considered this 
and the other minor contributions that 
together tempt one to consider Barlow a 
major figure. To the anthologists’ com- 
ments on the “Hasty Pudding” and Leon 
Howard's analysis of the “Columbiad” in 
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The Connecticut Wits, Woodress now 
adds a study of Barlow as an engaging 
letter writer and as a pamphleteer in the 
arena dominated by Burke and Paine. A 
consideration of these topics i separate 
chapters might have added to Barlow’s 
literary stature, but only at the expense 
of the picaresque pace and drama of his 
life. Woodress writes well of the early 
experiences as a student, chaplain, dupe of 
land-speculators, and shipping agent in 
France that prepared Barlow for the roles 
of apologist for the French Revolution, 
diplomat in Algiers, advisor in Washing- 
ton, and a shrewd Minister (Plenipoten- 
tiary in name only) to Napoleon’s France. 
The author’s research in various national 
archives and the Barlow papers and his 
understanding of domestic and international 
politics and economics clarify the issues 
at stake and transfer to Barlow some of 
the greatness of the times in which he 
lived. 

Paut 
Trinity 


THE ART, HUMOR AND HUMAN- 
ITY OF MARK TWAIN, eds. Minnie M. 
Brashear and Robert M. Rodney (Universi- 
tv of Oklahoma Press, 1959, 423 pp., $5.95). 
Professors Bashear (Missouri) and Rod- 
ney (Northern Illinois) have felt that since 
so much of Mark Twain’s work was auto- 
biographical in nature a volume presenting 
the humorist’s view of his world would be 
interesting to the general reader. In the 
first half of their book, they have selected 
material representing “Missouri Boyhood,” 
“The River,” “The West,” “The Magic 
Land” (England), and “The World Out- 
side.” In the second, more useful, half the 
editors have chosen material reflecting five 
stages in the development of Twain’s 
humor: “exaggeration, burlesque, and un- 
derstatement” to 1873; a “gayer, blither 
satirical vein” from The Gilded Age (which, 
as the editors surely know, was published 
in 1873, not 1871); “effective dramatic 
irony” from 1876 to 1885; “purposeful 
satire” from 1885 to 1895; and “mordant 
satire” and “gracious irony” after 1895. 
Though oversimplified, this division is less 
disturbing than the editors’ condescension 
to that “general reader.” Surely it is beating 
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an extremely dead dog, for example, to 
point out even to him that Twain was not 
a “mere humorist,” that “beneath the sur- 
face” he possessed “a remarkable memory, 
a strong imagination, keen powers of ob- 
servation, shrewd judgment of human 
nature, a strict and often tormenting con- 
science,” and so on. Calling Huckleberry 
Finn “a collection of short stories, really” 
(p. 186) sets scholarship back thirty years. 
And including among important facets of 
Twain’s “forward-looking mind” and “fore- 
sight” his interest in fingerprints, the resort 
possibilities of Hawaii and Tahoe, Tom 
Paine, and Negro spirituals must astonish 
even the generalest reader. 


Hamuw L. Hii 
Unrverstry or New Mexico 


MARK TWAIN AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN HUMOR, Kenneth S. Lynn (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, 1960, 300 pp., $5.00). 
Although much has been said before about 
Mark Twain’s debt to Southwestern humor, 
it has never been examined as exhaustively, 
ingeniously, or provocatively as Professor 
Lynn (Harvard) scrutinizes it. In the 
Colonial period, Lynn suggests, the aristo- 
cratic Virginian sought a way to assuage 
his sense of inferiority to fashionable Lon- 
don society; his formula was to write 
comically, and superciliously, about the 
“antic and sprawling gestures of the rubes” 
around him. The two resulting characters, 
the Clown and the Gentleman, were shifted 
from transatlantic to national political func- 
tions in the 1830's, when Southwestern 
humor became Whig biased, when the 
Gentleman became the symbol of aristo- 
cratic moderation, and when the Clown 
became, in his various guises, representative 
of rabid Jacksonian democracy. The pe- 
culiar characteristics of the form were a 
frame technique allowing a pointed contrast 
between Clown and Gentleman, a con- 
trolled point of view keeping the Gentle- 
man as detached moralizer, and a fine 
balance of vernacular and elevated language 
prevent.ag the Clown from becoming too 
ingratiating. From the 1830's through the 
1850’s, as Whiggery declined, shifts oc- 
curred; the Clown asserted himself and be- 
came the center rather than the comic butt 
of humor. Although Sam Clemens’ earliest 


humor, “The Dandy Frightening the Squat- 
ter” and the Snodgrass letters, was typical 
of many aspects of the earlier humor, he 
discovered that “the solution to the problem 
of finding a new persona for a new era was 
to fuse the Gentleman and the Clown of 
the Southwestern tradition into a single 
character.” The first persona was “Mark 
Twain,” the inspired idiot whose jokes were 
on himself. This was followed by the child 
persona, who in turn was replaced by the 
“lonesome stranger, wandering in search of 
a lost Paradise.” Last came the Satanic hero 
persona who, though quite a jump, never- 
theless reminds Mr. Lynn of the Southwest- 
ern Gentleman because of his detachment 
and aloofness. The chief defect of the ma- 
terial on Twain is that it drifts away from 
Lynn’s original thesis (though this comes 
perhaps from the refusal of our greatest 
humorist to be forced into any narrow 
category) into myth criticism which, what- 
ever its value, does not have much to do 
with Longstreet, Thorpe, George Washing- 
ton Harris, or Whiggery. Thus Professor 
Lynn sees Moses in Huck Finn, Charles 
William Allbright, and Philip Traum. And 
the “volcano” as metaphor receives so much 
emphasis that Twain’s works and major 
characters after 1885 seem to be little more 
than Pacific atolls. 

Hamuw 
University of New Mexico 


MARK TWAIN AND GEORGE W. 
CABLE, THE RECORD OF A LITER- 
ARY FRIENDSHIP, Arlin Turner (Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1960, 141 pp., 
$3.50). From Cable’s first published pro- 
nouncement about Mark Twain in 1870 
to his eulogy at the memorial service for 
Twain in 1910, Professor Turner (Duke) 
has compiled Cable’s record of the friend- 
ship. The selections are not the Twain- 
Cable correspondence, which was published 
several years ago, but Cable’s letters to 
his wife and his mother, his speeches, and 
his newspaper and magazine comments, 
all of which reflect, among a lot of trivia, 
his view of his friend. Most of the letters 
were written during the famous 1884-85 
lecture tour the two men made together, 
a tour that prompted some of Twain’s 


mightiest tirades, provoked by Cable’s 
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rigidly enforced Blue Laws. Perhaps Mr. 
Turner might have correlated the letters 
here with those in The Love Letters of 
Mark Twain to show that occasionally 
Twain’s outbursts might have been a conse- 
quence of Cable’s offences. Twain’s brutal 
letter of February 9, 1885, to Livy, for ex- 
ample, was written the day after Cable 
“entrapped Mark into a discussion of the 
duty of practicing religion—from his point 
of view—whipped him off the field” (p. 99), 
which might well have excited a less mer- 
curial temper than Twain’s. Otherwise, 
Professor Turner’s introductory and ex- 
planatory notes are lucid and compre- 
hensive. 

Hamuw How 
University or New Mexico 


GEORGE W. CABLE: A BIOGRAPHY, 
Arlin Turner (Duke, 1956, 391 pp., $6). 
Turner (Duke) quietly shapes the facts 
about Cable to several dramatic climaxes. 
As Confederate soldier turned local color- 
ist, as Sunday School teacher turned realist, 
as New Orleans journalist turned gallant 
fighter for Negro rights, Cable is revealed 
as an author of surprisingly contemporary 
relevance. Even when he drifts from the 
mental fight of The Silent South to the 
truce of “Home Culture Clubs” and from 
the honesty of Jobn March, Southerner to 
the commercial neo-romanticism of The 
Cavalier, Cable is historically significant. 
Of its kind, then, this biography is ad- 
mirable. Everything we want to know about 
what Cable did is here. What we miss is 
more attempt at the admittedly difficult 
“why’s.” Especially in the key realm of 
Cable’s religion, one hungers to have the 
author, uniquely equipped, “go inside” to 
uncover the inner process and meaning of 
the thought and feeling which made Cable 
heroic—before it shifted toward sentimen- 
tality and made Cable trivial. 

Epwin H. Capy 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


STEPHEN CRANE: LETTERS, ed. R. 
W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes (New York 
University, 1960, 366 pp., $6.50). Heavily 
annotated, cross-referenced, meticulously 
indexed, and fortified with twenty-seven 
appendices (reminiscences by Crane’s 
friends), this painstaking mosaic of docu- 


ments prints all the known Crane letters 
(230—but more are sure to turn up), and 
sandwiches in at logical places two hun- 
dred more by his friends, agents, relatives, 
and “wife” Cora. It incidentally provides 
a useful chronology of Crane’s travel dates 
and itineraries, times of composition, prices 
paid, terms of contract, plans for unwritten 
stories, views on fellow authors, reaction to 
criticism, and toward the desperate end, 
ceaseless calls on his agent for advances to 
enable the Cranes to live beyond their 
means in a way ideally designed to destroy 
a self-squandering tubercular artist. Except 
sporadically, however, Crane’s own letters 
are not particularly interesting, except in 
that they were written by Stephen Crane. 
Their few aesthetic revelations, already well 
known, are often contradicted by important 
instances in his fiction—and in any such 
conflict it is obviously not the theory but 
the performance which matters. Introduced 
by Mr. Stallman, and enriched by his recent 
research in Crane’s uncollected lesser pieces, 
the editing is salted throughout by the 
piquant feminine insights of Miss Gilkes 
(the biographer of Cora Crane) into 
Stephen’s relations, sacred and profane, 
with various women. Though a few gaps 
and mysteries remain, it is now possible for 
Beer’s undocumented, unobjective portrait 
(1923) and Berryman’s derivative, thesis- 
ridden Freudian one (1950) to be super- 
seded by a definitive critical biography. It 
is past due. 

James B. Srronxs 
Unrersrry or (Chicago) 


TIMF AND STRESS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO LANIER’S THEORY OF RHYTHM, 
Joseph W. Hendren (The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet XLVI, No. 2, July 1959, 72 pp.). 
This is the fullest account and extension of 
Lanier’s theory or rhythm likely to reach 
print. Mr. Hendren, of Western Maryland 
College, shows how Lanier anticipated in 
part the modern structural linguists, and he 
usually confines himself to English poetry 
influenced by music—that part, as it happens, 
which is least susceptible to traditional or 
literary scansion. This work, like that of 
the structural linguists, should force tradi- 
tional prosodists to look harder at assump- 
tions usually left unexamined. One could 
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only wish that the author had given the 
close and sympathetic attention to tradi- 
tional prosody that he gave to Lanier’s. 

Georce HEMPHILL 
University or CoNNECTICUT 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, Richard B. 
Hovey (Columbia, 1959, 391 pp. $6.50). 
Chapman is the sort of writer, a cultural 
and literary critic, who has deeply engaged 
certain astute readers. Wilson, Barzun, and 
Trilling have had interesting things to say 
about him, Hutchins studied him with care, 
and now we have the book by Hovey (of 
Western Maryland College), although 
Chapman has never made the grade with 
the anthologists, those makers of the hier- 
archy and received opinion. Chapman was 
a strange man, capable of burning his hand 
to the bone because he had offended with 
it, staying in bed curled up like a foetus 
while his second wife (the first had died 
in childbirth) was having a baby, and 
saying to her when their son drowned, “I 
would rather it had been you.” But his 
prose style has great vigor, forthrightness, 
and humor. In 1931, with Lucian, Plato, 
and Greek Morals, he set the little world 
of classical scholars on its ear by claiming 
that a strong homosexual element is behind 
all of Plato’s moral philosophy. His essay 
on Emerson is both funny and illuminating. 
But there was a crackpot side to Chapman 
too. He was, for example, much given to 
imagining conspiracies among Catholics, 
Jews, and various political groups to take 
over his beloved Harvard and the whole 
of the U. S. Chapman may deserve a place 
in the American literature anthologies— 
there are some = in them odder than 
he was—and Mr. Hovey’s interesting book 
should play an important part in the process 
of clarification. 

Van O'Connor 
University or Minnesota 


THE WEST-GOING HEART: A LIFE 
OF VACHEL LINDSAY, Eleanor Rug- 
gles Norton, 1959, 448 pp., $5.95). The 
irony of Lindsay’s shattered reputation 
is reaffirmed by the publication of 
this detailed, sympathetic biography. 
It reminds us that at a time when 
his poetry survives only in anthologies 
there are nevertheless available three full- 


length volumes on his career and influence, 
all of them competent and rewarding, and 
each of them granting Lindsay a continued 
and persuasive homage which hasn’t been 
in any way duplicated either by literary 
critics or by the reading public. Miss 
Ruggles’ biography has the advantage of 
previously unused material as well as her 
own successful research among Lindsay’s 
friends and associates. There is an excel- 
lent index. Her book, however, makes no 
attempt at critical judgments or analysis; 
a definitive study of Lindsay is still re- 
quired. A proficient but nonetheless ama- 
teur scholar, Miss Ruggles has also failed 
to provide anything but a superficial state- 
ment of Lindsay’s poetic origins or his 
place in the poetic renaissance. 

Cuartes A. Fenton 
Duke University 


THE PICARESQUE SAINT. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FIGURES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY FICTION, R. W. B. Lewis 
(Lippincott, 1959, 317 pp., $6). Moravia, 
Camus, Silone, Faulkner, and Greene are 
the five “representative men” who “give 
final expression to tendencies and motifs 
that are elsewhere in their time only latent 
or partial.” In separate although closely 
linked essays, Lewis argues that each of 
these writers is dramatizing in his own 
way the divorce between man and what- 
ever man chooses to call “reality”—be it 
his fellow man, God, or nature. Writing 
independently but out of a common im- 
pulse, they have arrived at a strategy for 
surviving in a sick and graceless world: 
“to find certain grounds for living in life 
itself.” Their heroes, half picaro and half 
saint, pass from disbelief, from alienation 
to reconciliation. It is their “peculiar sanc- 
tity” that imrels them toward life in the 
first place, a latent yet powerful urge to 
share the miserable realities; it is their in- 
cipient criminality that makes them “out- 
siders” and entitles them to membershi 


in the society of sufferers. Mr. Lewis 
(Rutgers now lecturing at Yale) has bril- 
liantly demonstrated that sensitiveness to 
literary nuances and a concern for social 
and moral problems need not be mutually 
exclusive. 


Dante, Aaron 
Smitu CoLLece 
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CONRAD'S HEART OF DARKNESS 
AND THE CRITICS, ed. Bruce Harkness 
(Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1960, 176 pp., 
peret, n.p.). Professor Harkness, of the 

niversity of Illinois, has here established 
an accurate text of Heart of Darkness and 
has combined with this text, which makes 
every other paper bound edition obsolete, 
and represents an improvement on the 1921 
Heineman edition, a readable, representative 
and economical collection of critical and 
scholarly comment. Intended as “simply a 
good reading edition for study,” Harkness’ 
edition is not definitive for he does not 

resent a full apparatus, but his discussion 
is full enough and cogent enough to ensure 
that any scholar who studies Conrad’s text 
must henceforth pay serious attention to 
Harkness’s bibliographical conclusions. One 
hopes that Harkness will undertake a de- 
finitive edition of Heart of Darkness, with 
access to publisher’s files, and will incorpo- 
rate discussion of proof sheets, if those are 
available. Harkness’ critical selections should 
delight the teacher as much as the text the 
Conrad scholar. Conrad lures the teacher 
of introductory courses in literature by the 
complexity and certainty of his technique. 
Too often the teacher finds that he must 
either spend his allotted time lecturing, and 
lose the opportunity of teaching his stu- 
dents to make precise and accurate critical 
analyses, or he must send his class to the 
library to read the one or two copies availa- 
ble of several critical articles in several 
journals. He must thus take responsibility 
for a log jam, at best, or for the eviscera- 
tion of relatively valuable journals. Hark- 
ness abolishes, or at least blunts, this 
dilemma by incorporating 14 critical and 
scholarly selections, by such authors as 
Guerard, Jean-Aubry, Bradbrook, Tindall, 
Wright, and the debunking attack on Mar- 
lowe and Conrad by Mudrick. The selec- 
tions represent every important critical 
position, and have been edited for economy. 
Harkness also includes a series of provoca- 
tive suggestions for themes and discussion, 
but these are superfluous; the text and selec- 
tions suffice. 


A. L. Soens 
University or CoLorapo 
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DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUB- 
LISHING ARTICLES IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE, Donna Gerstenberger and 
George Hendrick (Alan Swallow, 1959, 
178 pp., paper, $1.75, cloth, $3.50). PUBLI- 
CATION GUIDE FOR LITERARY AND 
LINGUISTIC SCHOLARS (See: College 
English, Jan. 1960, p. 236, for review). THE 
INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO LITER- 
ARY AND ART PERIODICALS, 1960 
(Villiers Publications, London, 91 pp., 
$1.00). The literary scholar and academic 
critic now have two major lists and a sup- 
plementary annual directory to aid them in 
their search for publication media for their 
manuscripts. There have long been the 
general guides, in such books as the Writer’s 
Market, the Literary Market Place, and The 
Writer’s Handbook; but these lists, though 
still very useful, do not provide the full 
roundup of information required by literary 
and linguistic scholars and writers. In 1958 
Wayne State provided the teacher with 
just such a guide, describing some 180 
journals, and now Gerstenberger and Hen- 
drick (Colorado) follow with a similar di- 
rectory listing more than 380 periodicals. 
This number in the Directory is a reflection 
of the local and regional publications in- 
cluded, of the inclusion of periodicals which 
do not accept unsolicited manuscripts, and, 
primarily, of the many foreign titles noted 
—the Guide limits inclusion to U.S. and 
Canadian journals. Inevitably, the two dup- 
licate each other heavily—they both de- 
scribe the same 122 journals, which leaves 
some sixty odd only in the Guide, and 
somewhat more than 250 listed only in the 
Directory. Annotations on the fields of 
interest, and manuscript information are 
roughly similar in both, though the Direc- 
tory makes more frequent reference to 
copyright ownership and to the desired 
style; and the Guide, flouting early ob- 
solescence, lists editors and subscription 
data. Both could use fuller subject indexing, 
but the Directory’s classified listing is far 
better than the Guide’s page reference. Ex- 
tremely useful publications both, the situa- 
tion clearly calls for some directed 
cooperation for a combined compilation 
which will incorporate the best features of 
the two in a single volume. This is particu- 
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larly true since the new International Guide, 
an expanded version of Trace magazine’s 
annual directory of little mags, will permit 
such a compilation to define its field. The 
International Guide does duplicate the 
above to some degree, but planned as an 
annual, and seeking to list the “hidden” 
publications, it can devote itself to the 
ephemeral and esoteric. Its editorial policy 
does lead it down some weird by-ways— 
everything from a mimeographed sheet 
edited by a “Junior in high school” to “The 
Voice of U.S. Homosexuals” to the old 
standbys such as Partisan Review. The only 
excuse for such editorial idiocy is an at- 
tempt at completeness, and if this is the 
vision of The International Guide, we will 
retract the insult. The annual includes brief 
articles, and starting in 1961 will include 
also Trace’s directory of smaller presses. 
Trace will act as a supplement continuing 
to note births and deaths among the little 
mags. 

Bernarp KreissMAN 
University oF NEBRASKA 


INDEX TO LITTLE MAGAZINES, 
1958-1959, Eugene P. Sheehy and Kenneth 
A. Lohf (Alan Swallow, 1958, 199 pp., 
$5.00). Little magazines are a major element 
of twentieth century American literature, 
but up to 1948 the contents of only a hand- 
ful were available through the standard 
periodical indexes. In 1948 Swallow brought 
out the first Index To Little Magazines and 
the /ndex has grown in usefulness through 
the past decade. The present compilers 
(Columbia Libraries) took over in 1953 
when the volume graduated to hard covers, 
and they have continued the eminently 
sensible policy of indexing “primarily liter- 
ary periodicals of high quality with a 
degree of permanence” which were not 
indexed in any other medium. The Index is 
a solidly useful tool, though its utility could 
be enhanced by additional, and more closely 
defined subject headings than “Literature” 
or “Education.” It is also pleasant to see 
that dinosaur of journals, The Texas Quar- 
terly, put in its place—that arm-breaker 
among the little magazines. 

Bernarp KreissMAN 
University oF NEBRASKA 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: CHICAGO 


COLLEGE SECTION MEETING 


Saturday Morning, November 26 


“Putting Literary Scholarship to Work in the Classroom’ 


’ 


PRESIDING: William S. Ward, University of Kentucky 


SPEAKING: William Van O'Connor, University of Minnesota 
James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 
NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS 1961 


Once more two alternative p are offered in the British Isles; at the conclusion of these, 
participants have the choice of (a) flying home; (b) staying in Europe on their own and 
returning later; (c) joining either of the two optional studytours touring the Continent for 
another four weeks. 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 6 IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


Three weeks of motoring to visit literary shrines, historic sites, cultural and artistic landmarks, 
magnificent orm & Ireland, Ulster, Scotland, and Lake District, the cathedral towns, the 
Midlands, Wales, Devon, Cornwall. 


Section “A” Section “B” 
EIGHT DAYS IN OXFORD: EIGHT DAYS IN STRATFORD: 
a concentrated course at a concentrated course at the 
Balliol College on Shakespeare Institute on 


ENGLISH TAUGHT IN THE WORLD OF 
ENGLAND SHAKESPEARE 


Both Sections 
EIGHT DAYS IN LONDON: 
5 lectures by outstanding authors talking on 
WRITING IN BRITAIN TODAY, 
visits, excursions, meetings, discusssions, theater. 


AUGUST 6 to SEPTEMBER 2 ON THE CONTINENT 


Stud ytour “C” Studytour “D” 


The Norwegian Fiords, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, and Paris; 
Denmark; the Rhineland and the Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein; 
Swiss Alps; all of Italy; Geneva Austria, Italy, Spain, and 

and Paris Po 


“A” and “D” will be directed by Miss Carolyn BAGBY (past president, Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of English and member of the NCTE Commission on the Pro- 
fession, and cf the Secondary Section Committee) and Mrs. Ruth S. ORR (Branch 
president of AAUW and Oklahoma state chairman of International Relations). 
Leaders of “B” and “C” will be Dr. and Mrs. Gerhard G. FRIEDRICH: Dr. Fried- 
rich (associate chairman of the NCTE Committee on High School-College Articula- 
tion, and member of the Executive Committee of CCCC) is head of the English 
Department at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The costs of the 5-week programs in the British Isles are $949 (A) and $939 (B), 
New York back to New York; to these fi add $545 for “C” or $585 for “D”; all 
tours feature excellent accommodations, fine meals, and the most comprehensive sets 
of sightseeing, field trips, evening entertainment; tips, taxes, and incidentals are in- 
cluded; $15 registration fee is additional. 


Arrangements are made by STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West S7th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Fifty Years of 
Teaching English 


@ a historical analysis of the NCTE 
presidential addresses by Sanford 
Radner. 


@ shows some of the changing 
trends over the last fifty years in 
the many phases of English 
teaching. 


@ ideas identified in this study fall 
into the following categories: 
teaching of literature; teaching 
of language; the place of newer 
media in English instruction; re- 
search in English education; the 
relationships between English 
and other subjects; qualifications 
of the English teacher; the basic 


goals of English teaching. 
© thirty-two pages. 
Price: 60¢ each. 


Good Books 


© a fully annotated reading 
list prepared by the De- 
partment of English of the 
United States Air Force 
Academy. 


© offers guidance and en- 
couragement for free time, 
self-developmental reading 
in literature. 


@ also represents a self-gen- 
erating program of read- 
ing which can be used 
throughout the student's 
life. 


® exceptionally good for ad- 
vanced high school stu- 
dents and college students. 


© Price: 60¢ each; 50¢ for 
twenty or more. 


A Scale for Evaluation of 
High School Student Essays 


repared for the California State Articulation Con- 

under the direction of the Subcommittee 
on Composition. 

@ high school, junior college, state college and uni- 
versity representatives served on the preparation 
committee, headed by N. Winn. 

® thoroughly explains the research involved in the 
project: backgrounds and personnel involved, pro- 
cedures, findings and observations and recommen- 
dations. 

® includes an essay scale with complete directions for 
its use. 

© presents an evaluation outline and the symbols used 
in the correction of essays. 

®@ price: 50¢ each. 


Please include remittance with orders for less than $5.00. 


Noatidnal Co 
Teachers ot 
508 South Sixth St. 
Champaign, Minois 
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Want to know. which of a certain author’s books 
are available in paperback? How many inexpensive 
editions of a particular title are available, and 
the prices? 


Turn to 9,800 PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT 
—the 329-page catalog that lists almost all the ac- 
tive titles from just about every important paper- 
back publisher. These are the books in stock and 
in demand—arranged by author, by title, and selec- 
tively by subject. Each entry gives you all the 
information you need to make ordering easy—pub- 
lisher, code number, price, author or editor, etc. 
You'll find thousands of inexpensive reprints you 
never knew existed, plus hundreds of good original 
titles (specially coded) available only in paper. 


Whether you’re looking for Anthologies, Plays, 
Literary Criticisms, Short Stories, Drama — or 
books on any other subject from Art to Vocational 
Guidance—turn to this handy catalog for compre- 
hensive, current listings. Fully revised and up- 
dated four times a year! 


Get your copies automatically on subscription—and 
keep abreast of this rapidly-expanding field! $6 for 
the four quarterly issues, or $2 per single copy, 
from R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36. 


SIGN UP FOR THE 4 FULL QUARTERLY ISSUES 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
Dept. C 

62 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please sign me up for: 
subscriptions to the four quarterly issues 
of PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT, at $6 
net postpaid per sub. 

_____single copies of PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN 
PRINT at $2 net postpaid each. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


Ordered by. 
00 check enclosed (C) please send bill 
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CHAUCER CRITICISM 
The Canterbury Tales 


Edited by R. J. SCHOECK and J. TAYLOR 


An outstanding collection of eighteen critical 
studies including essays by such distinguished 
Chaucerian scholars as Donaldson, Muscatine, 
Kittridge and Tallock. 

Paperbound Edition, 310 pages $1.45 


An examination copy will be 


sent upon request to teachers =: of NOTRE DAME 


offering courses on The Canter- 
bury Tales. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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FROM (»]®) DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


SOVIET SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Selections 
from eighteen writers’ in stories published 
from 1922 to 1959. Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE COMPLETE ESSAYS 
OF MONTAIGNE 


Translated by Donald M. Frame. The first 
complete edition of the essays in paperback 
form. Three Volumes. Each $1.45 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY 
1780-1950 


Raymond Williams. A critical history of the 
concept of “culture” as it developed in Eng- 
land from 1780 to 1950. $1.45 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
RAINER MARIA RILKE 
Edited by Harry T. Moore. A revealing 


selection of letters, several never before pub- 
lished in English. Anchor Original. $1.45 


A SELECTION FROM 
“BROUND THEATRES” 


Max Beerbohm. The best of this distin- 
guished critic’s writings on the English 
theatre. “Imcomparable . . . hardly a sen- 
tence in it that is not my own envy and 
despair."—-WOLCOTT GIBBS. $1.45 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH TALES 


Edited by Angel Flores. Symbolic, surreal- 
istic, imaginative and macabre tales by 
seldom-anthologized authors. 

Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
SHELLEY AND BYRON 


E. J. Trelawny. A revealing eyewitness por- 
trayal of the two poets, edited by J. E. 
Morpurgo. Anchor Original. 95¢ 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO 
EXISTENTIALISM 


Walter Kaufman. This volume on poetry, 
religion and philosophy contains many orig- 
inal interpretations of major figures. $1.45 


TALES OF HEROES 
AND HISTORY 


Joseph Conrad. Nine stories centering on 
crucial and exciting historic moments, edited 
by M. D. Zabel. Anchor Original. $1.45 


At all booksellers @ Send for complete list to 
DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
575 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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From the pioneers in quality paperback publishing, who have 
given you ANCHOR BOOKS... an important new name and 
an exciting new line... 


DOUBLEDAY 
DOLPHIN BOOKS 


We are now pleased to announce a major addition 
to the Doubleday paperback publishing program: 
a series of books of wide popular interest, many of 
which appear for the first time between paper 
covers. Following is a selection of the first 100 


titles: 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
COMIC WRITERS * 

by William Hazlitt 95¢ 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and 
PERSUASION * 

by Jane Austen $1.45 
FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD 

by Thomas Hardy 95¢ 


PARADISE LOST 

by John Milton 95¢ 
THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS 
BACON 


DON JUAN 

by Lord Byron $1.45 
JOSEPH ANDREWS 

by Henry Fielding 95¢ 
THE RED BADGE OF 


COURAGE 
by Stephen Crane 95¢ 


ON HEROES, HERO- 
WORSHIP, and the Heroic in 
History and Representative Men 
by Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 

Waldo Emerson 95¢ 
QUENTIN DURWARD 
by Sir Walter Scott $1.45 
* Dolphin Masters 


95¢ 


LIVES OF THE POETS 
(Cowley to Prior) Volume I 
LIVES OF THE POETS 
(Congreve to Gray) Volume II 
by Samuel Johnson Each $1.45 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENG- 
LISH OPIUM-EATER and SUS- 
PIRIA DE PROFUNDIS * 
by Thomas De Quincey o5¢ 
HAWTHORNE 
by Henry James 
INVITATION TO POETRY 
by Lloyd Frankenberg 95¢ 
LEAVES OF GRASS * 
by Walt Whitman 95¢ 
THE MOONSTONE 
by Wilkie Collins $1.45 
LYRICAL BALLADS * 
by William Wordsworth and 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 95¢ 
archy and mehitable 
by Don Marquis 95¢ 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN OR, 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY * 
by Harriett Beecher Stowe $1.45 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS * 

95¢ 

TALES OF THE GROTESQUE 
and ARABESQUE * 
Edgar Allan Poe 95¢ 


For a complete list of all the Doubleday Dolphin Books, Anchor Books and 


college-interest titles in print, as 


your bookseller or write to 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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American College Dictionary 
TY 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 « Copyright 1960 
AN 
RANDOM utils HOUSE 457 Madison Avenue @ New York 22,N. Y. 
OH 


“MU that one could wish for: 


‘beautiful, 
scholarly, 


Contemporary 


what music and the arts as well as literature Robert F. ae 
and philosophy contribute to the ideas and 

expressions of values of our times, in an an- Sarah Herndon 
thology that sparks the student’s own thinking J. Russell Reaver 
and gives him meaningful insights into all the William Ruff 
humanities. 


80 leading writers, critics, and thinkers show | 


pp. $6.95 


ee Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Since all G5 of 


Modern Classics 
are ‘Handsomely and “Durably 


Clothhound 


_And since all but “Fourteen 
cost only $1.40 


IT IS NOT SURPRISING THAT SO MANY PROFESSORS ARE WRITING FOR 


our frpp brochure 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33D ST., N. Y. 16 
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Two texts 
from McGraw-Hill 
to be published in January... 


MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER 
Edited by Barry Ulanov 
Barnard College 


This fresh anthology of 22 modern plays offers examples cf the most significant 
dramatists or dramatic forms in the modern theater. The range of the collection 
is the range of the modern theater, from Ibsen to the present, from the first 
playwrights to break completely with the romantic drama and the ‘well-made 
play” to the anti-theater of today. All the major playwrights are presented, but 
special care has been taken to avoid hackneyed works yet still enable the reader 
to see the modern masters at their most provocative—contributing something 
new, experimental, and essentially theatrical to the theater, even when they are 
themselves most affronted by theatrical procedure. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC 


By Jordan Y. Miller 
Kansas State University 


A textbook for upperclass and graduate level courses in American Drama. Part | 
offers a brief history of the American theater and Part II consists of an anthology 
of ten modern American plays coupled with short historical and critical introduc- 
tions. The author views the American theater as worthy of serious literary study 
and strives to give the reader a sense of the development and successes of the 
American drama. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? ~=WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 


Carefully selected readings 
and exercises that give train- 
ing in the language, useful 
knowledge of the country, 
and familiarity with a good 
selection of prominent au- 


thors: 


The 
United States 
of America 


by GORDON E. BIGELOW 
& DAVID P. HARRIS 


Assumes knowledge of first 
5000 _highest-frequency 
words. Footnotes and word 


lists define all others 
endpaper maps 299 pp. $2.50 


“Indispensable 


say teachers of these 


expert aids 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES + 1,760 PAGES 

MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
ILLUSTRATED 

IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 

IN STUDENT 

BINDING, $3.95 


4 sets of thoroughly tested, 
abundant drill materials that 
“get right to the heart of 


for your ay foreign students’ prob- 


foreign 
student 


available from 


La 


HOLT 
RINEHART 
and 
WINSTON 
Inc. 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ms. 
by ANGELA PARATORE 


Written Exercises 

64 pp. $1.00 
English Dialogues for 
Foreign Students 


50 pp. $.95 


English Exercises 


Forms A and B each 96 pp. $1.25 


and the complete text, ref- 
erence, and practice manual: 


by CLIFFORD H. PRATOR, Jr. 


Manual of American 
English Pronunciation 


15! pp. $2.75 


RECORD MANUAL and ACCENT 
INVENTORY also available. 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
announces the publication of — 


A Critical History of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By DAVID DAICHES 


University Lecturer in English and 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge University; 
formerly Professor of English, Cornell University 


Combining imaginative critical perception and first-rate schol- 
arship, this new two-volume work surveys the entire range of 
the enormous and complex tradition of English literature— 
from Caedmon to D. H. Lawrence. David Daiches, scholar and 
critic of international reputation, offers in distinguished and 
absorbing prose a unique balance of historical background and 
brilliant criticism, liberally illustrated with judiciously chosen 
quotations from important works of major authors. 


From the reviewers: 


MARK VAN DOREN “without 
sacrificing history, it maintains a fresh 
and independent view throughout, as 
if the author were reading every book 
for the first time. . . . He is as lively 
about T. S. Eliot as he is about Beo- 
wulf, though the journey was long 
between them. I am confident that 
this book will prove to be useful, ex- 
citing, and wise for many students 
and readers.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER re- 


flects the taste and balanced judgment 
of a man who is a scholar without 
stuffiness and an authority without 
pomposity. It has Daiches’ highly 
personal qualities: sympathy with his 
subjects, understanding of a wide 
variety of techniques and tempera- 
ments, and an unusual charm of 
writing.” 


Sept., 1960. 1,170 pages. 


ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS 


“This is an amazingly comprehensive 
feat of sustained and intelligent ap- 
preciation. It is not only highly read- 
able in itself, but makes one eager 
to read or re-examine nearly all major 
works which Mr. Daiches discusses. 

We have here the freshness, the 
richness of relatedness, the personality 
and humanity of seeing all English 
literature through a single, well-fur- 
i mind.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN «as « one- 
man achievement it seems to me re- 
markable. Sane, clear, well propor- 
tioned, this large-scale history should 
prove permanently useful and enjoy- 
able to the ordinary intelligent re: ader 
as well as to the college student.” 


Two volumes, boxed. $12.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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A THEATER IN YOUR HEAD 


Analyzing the Play and Visualizing Its Production 
by KENNETH THORPE ROWE 
Professor of Drama, University of Michigan 


All vital elements of the living theater: the function and art of producer, 
director, scene designer and actor; the development of the play from con- 
cept through rehearsals; excerpts from Gielgud’s promptbook and Kazan’s 
notebooks; full text of a modern play with running analysis. 


1960, 438 pages, photographs, $6.95 


“A Theater in Your Head is the work of 
a critical devotee who is also an experi- 
enced teacher ... it will belp students 
of the drama to enlarge their horizons 
and refine their perceptions.” 
—Dovueras Busn, Harvard 
“A wise and substantial book.” 
S. Downer, Princeton 


. well thought out, well organized, 

and well written ...a sound and useful 

work.” —Husertr C. Herrner, Indiana 

University 

“An illuminating guide to the art of 
reading plays.” 

—Samuet Sevpen, University 

of California 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 
| AT A COST AS LOW AS | 
___ 37¢ PER PUPIL 


Tops the List of America’s Reading 
Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Teachers say: 
“Best of its type | VERSATILE 
“More con- AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 


venient” .. . "So ing improvement program 
quiet"... “*Flexi- 
ble and adapte- 2. ACCURATE 
ble" . . . “Rate Lifetime electric motor provides 
we — 70 to clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
lo. 
AVR 3. STUDENT CENTERE 
RATEOMETER “ 


: Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
— and dents master its use in minutes. 
h it 9 
Each unit 4. EASY ON THE BUDGETS 
ea. $35.95 Actual classroom experience over a 
10 or more, 5-year period shows that costs run 
ea. $33.95 as low as 37c per pupil. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Chicago 5, I!linois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


America’s Literary Heritage 


in two massive volumes 


for only $11.95 
(Price After Jan. 1, 1961: $15.00) 


The Britannica 
Library of 
Great American 
Writing 
Edited with introductions by 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


This monumental work, requiring years 
of research and preparation, presents, 
through more than 450 masterworks 
of over 165 important writers, the 
whole range of American literature 
from its beginnings to the mid-twen- 
tieth century. Two volumes, boxed. 
896 pages per volume. 


A Britannica Press-Lippincott Book 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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The NEW 
COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TESTS? 


The NEW 1960 COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TESTS 
Help you to assess the progress of your students in 
READING COMPREHENSION « ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
Completely revised and brought up to date, these tests now 
e Take less time to administer e Involve fewer test booklets e Are 
easier to score, and e feature new interpretive aids 
( Write for a free 31 page Brief which describes the special features 
of the tests. 


BOP cooPERATiVE TEST DIVISION @) EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
22 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. / 4642 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


KEYS READING 


An award-winning series of three 16mm sound films 
that instruct and motivate the student to acquire 
better reading habits. Subjects covered are,“"WORDS,” 
“PHRASES AND SENTENCES,” and “PARAGRAPHS.” 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
TITLES 


& Writer’s Guide and Index to English, Third Edition 


PORTER G. PERRIN 


An effective combination of a good textbook and an excep- 
tionally complete and efficient reference handbook. 


848 pages List Price $4.50 


%% The Better Reading Program 


WALTER BLAIR JOHN GERBER 


BETTER READING I: FACTUAL PROSE, 
Fourth Edition 
500 pages List Price $4.00 


BETTER READING II: LITERATURE 
Third Edition 
840 pages List Price $5.00 


REPERTORY 


The Single-Volume Edition of BETTER READING. A combination 
of material from FACTUAL PROSE, Fourth Edition and LITERA- 
TURE, Third Edition, plus many other new selections. 


1188 pages List Price $7.00 
A Short Introduction to English Grammar 


JAMES SLEDD 


“A linguistically honest description of English” 
884 pages List Price $4.00 


Freshman English Program 


CARY B. GRAHAM General Editor 


Contains all the material essential for the Freshman English 
course: A RHETORIC, AN ANTHOLOGY, A HANDBOOK OF GRAMMAR 


AND USAGE. 
992 pages List Price $6.75 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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Discussions of Literature 


GENERAL EDITOR, JOSEPH H. SUMMERS, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A series of collected criticism of significant authors, works, 
periods, types, and aspects of literature. 


just published—DISCUSSIONS OF 


THE NOVEL: ROGER SALE, 4 MHERST COLLEGE 

Selections from: He Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, He 
James, Joseph Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, Ford Madox Ford, 
Wyndham Lewis, C. H. Rickword, F. R. Leavis, N rthrop Frye, 
Arnold Kettle, G. Armour Craig, Lionel Trilling, Mark Schorer. 


GEORGE ELIOT: RICHARD STANG, CARLETON COLLEGE 

Selections from: Henry James, Leslie Stephen, Marcel Proust, 
Virginia Woolf, David Cecil, S$. L. Bethell, F. R. Leavis, V. S. 
Pritchett, Joan Bennett, Basil Willey, Barbara Hardy, Quentin 
Anderson, Jerome Thale. 


HAMLET: JACOB C. LEVENSON, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Selections from: “. Dryden, Samuel Johnson, S. T. Coleridge, 
A. C. Bradley, E. E. Stoll, T. S. Eliot, G. Wilson Knight, J. 
Dover Wilson, L. C. Knights, Maynard Mack, William Empson, 
M. M. Mahood. 


MOBY-DICK: MILTON STERN, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Selections from: Hugh W. Hetherington, L. Cook, 
Henry A. Murray, D. H. Lawrence, H Slochower, Alfred 
Kazin, Charles H. Cook, Jr., Charles C. cutt, John Parke, R. 
W. Watters, Sherman Paul, Don Geiger, James Dean Young, 
Milton R. Stern, Robert Penn Warren. 


ALEXANDER POPE: RUFUS BLANSHARD, UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 

Selections from: Jonathan Swift, Voltaire, Joseph Warton, Sam- 
uel Johnson, William Cowper, William Wordsworth, S. T. Cole- 
ridge, William Blake, Lord Byron, William Hazlitt, W. M. 
Thackeray, John Conington, Matthew Arnold, A. C. Swinburne, 
W. P. Ker, T. S. Eliot, William Empson, Geoffrey Tillotson, F. 
R. Leavis, George Sherburn, Mack. 


in preparation—DISCUSSIONS OF 


CANTERBURY TALES: CHARLES A. OWEN, UNIVERSITY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 

JANE AUSTEN: WILLIAM H. HEATH, AMHERST COLLEGE 

DANTE: IRMA BRANDEIS, BARD COLLEGE 

JOHN DONNE: FRANK KERMODE, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND 

WILLIAM BLAKE: JOHN E. GRANT, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 

POETRY—RHYTHM AND SOUND: GUORGE HEMPHILL, UNIVERSITY 
OF CONNECTICUT 


D. C. HEATH Healh AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE TEXTS 
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